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THE OUTLOOK. 


E have received a number of responses to the 

editorial in last week’s Christian Union call- 
ing for a new party. Most of them have been re- 
ceived too late for publication in this issue. We 
shall give them place in next week’s paper, and we 
shall be glad to add to them the votes of other of 
our readers who find their sentiments reflected in 
that editorial. 


In ‘‘ Ramona” Mrs. Jackson is reciting for a sec- 
ond time, and with dramatic power, her terrible 
indictment of the American people for their treat- 
ment of the Indians. That this beautiful and im- 
passioned story, the most eloquent appeal which 
has yet been made for that suffering race, will 
not fail of its effect we are firmly convinced. Mean- 
while, if any new plea were needed, no words could 
be more effective than the simple telegraphic dis- 
patch published in the newspapers last week, as 
follows : 

‘Governor Crosby states that the special agent sent by 
him to inquire into the condition of the Piegan Indians has 
just returned. He found that these Indians, about 2,000 in 
_ number, are dying from the effects of gradual starvation, 
at the rate of oneaday. The men and women are gaunt 
and spiritlees, and the children are emaciated. All are so 
weakened by the lack of sufficient food for the past two years 


that dreadful suffering and many deaths must occur shortly. 
The appropriation forthis year only permits the agent to is- 
sue two pounds of beef and three poundsof flour weekly, the 
latter of bad quality. The Governor reports an unnatural 
and inhuman state of things existing, and calls upon the 
Secretary of the Interior to assume the responsibility of 
issuing full rations until Congress meets in December.”’ 
The American people have already borne, and are 
still bearing, a terrible punishment for the sin of en- 
Can they hope for any less 
appalling retribution if, instead of learning wisdom 
by the past, they repeat iu their intercourse with 
another inferior race the same story of outrage and 
crime ? 


The parade of the aia workingmen of New 
York and vicinity, which took place in this city last 
Monday, was a very imposing demonstration so far 
as numbers went, nearly 20,000 men, representing 
about fifty trades, beingin line. Center Street, Park 
Row, Broadway to Union Square, and thence to the 
review stand on Seventeenth Street, was the line of 
march. The inscriptions on various banners were 
indicative generally of feeling against employers 
rather than declarative of any positive principles. 
The word ‘‘ boycott” was repeated probably twenty 
times, the only variation being its application to par- 
ticular business establishments. In afew instances 
these inscriptions had some real meaning, as ‘‘ By 
organization we shall succeed,” ‘‘ Capital is organized 
—why not labor?” ‘‘ Eight hours’ labor enough ; the 
rest for recreation.” The whole demonstration 
passed off very quietly, without disturbance or law- 
lessness of any kind. 


The French have won an easy victory over the 
Chinese on the Min River below Foo-Chow. Admiral 
Courbet has silenced and destroyed all the Chinese 
batteries lining the river, with the trifling loss to the 
French of ten killed and twenty-eight wounded. The 
latest dispatches report a declaration of war on the 
part of the Chinese Government, and the usual semi- 
barbarous device of offering a reward for the heads 
of all Frenchmen. Popular feeling in France seems 
to be largely with the Government in its aggressive 
attitude toward China. The principle occasion of 
apprehension among other powers arises from pos- 
sible complications in treaty ports. It is understood 
that private assurances have been given to Germany, 
England, and Russia that the French Government 
will avoid any such complications; but in the event 
of war, which now seems inevitable, France will 
probably be unable to avoid combinations of circum- 
stances that will open the door to serious international 
complications. China is not likely to respect the 
rights of French vessels in treaty ports, and if she 
fails to do so the French will hardly submit without 
taking some action themselves. 


A recent development of diplomacy in Europe, 
which is interesting the English particularly, is the 
outbreak of an apparently inexplicable animosity in 
some of the German newspapers toward England. 
The semi-official use of the press in Germany is well 
recognized as one of the instrumentalities which Bis- 
marck finds convenient to his hand, and what certain 
newspapers have to say has, therefore, a far greater 
weight than attaches to newspaper utterances in this 
country or in England. The German Chancellor fre- 
quently tests public sentiment at home and abroad 
by setting out certain views or hinting at a certain 
policy through the German press; in this way he 
has the opportunity of feeling the pulse of opinion 
80 as to govern his own action. He uses the same 
method also to prepare Europe for a policy which he 
proposes to pursue and which may have in it ele- 
ments of an objectionable character. The English, 
therefore, while totally at a loss to understand the 
sudden outburst of invective and accusation against 
England which has recently appeared in some of the 
German newspapers, are inclined to attach considera- 


ble importance to it as a possible indication of a new 
attitude on the part of Bismarck. The German Gov- 
ernment has long been sensitive on the subject of 
emigration, and has viewed with great annoyance the 
successful efforts of a great multitude of Germans to 
evade military service by leaving the Fatherland. 
The immense influx of Germans of the better class 
in this country, entailing a very serious loss on Ger- 
many, no doubt explains the animosity which occa- 
sionally blazes up in the speech of the German Chan- 
cellor toward this country. There are indications 
that the German Government, failing to stop this 
emigration, would like to direct it by establishing 
colonies and creating a German colony system ; but 
it is now very late in the day for any government to 
attempt colonization. England is already in posses- 
sion of most of the available points, and France is 
endeavoring to secure what is left. Apparently, Bis- 
marck has been overtaken by one of those character- 
istic outbursts of irritation which have more than 
once betrayed his impatience at obstacles and com- 
plications which he cannot master. When he studies 
the map of the world, the immense extent of terri- 
tory, at all available and accessible points, over which 
the British crown exercises contro] evidently angers 
him ; and, apparently without any ultimate purpose, 
he has inspired the semi-official German press to ex- 
press that animosity. There are some indications, 
too, of a movement toward an understanding with 
France, and possibly a union of German and French 
foreign interests against England. Having gone to 
Canossa, there is no reason now why Bismarck should 
not go to Paris in the same spirit. 


The Parcel Post system which was introduced into 


anticipated ; principally, we suspect, because of the 
natural conservatism of the English people and their 
tardy acceptance of new methods. It was urged as 
an objection to the measure that it would deprive 
country shop-keepcrs of half their business by mak- 
ing the great city establishments accessible to coun- 
try purchasers ; but no such result has followed. It 
was also urged in the House of Commons that the 
loss to private carriers would be so great as to entitle 
them to compensation ; but this anticipation has also 
been disappointed. Nevertheless, the experiment 
has by no meaus proved a failure. The system is un- 
doubtedly one of great convenience, the benefits of 
which the public will understand more and more 
fully as time goeson. During the past year the Par- 
cel Post has carried and delivered more than 21,000,- 
000 parcels, and it has done this in many cases with 
an immense improvement in the efficiency, regular- 


siderable reduction of rates. The railroad compa- 
nies formerly regarded the parcel traffic as, in a 
measure, unworthy of their attention, and carried it 
on in avery loose and very unsatisfactory manner; the 
Government, in taking this re-ponsibility upon itself, 
has given it the benefit of the most admirable man- 
agement and the most certain dispatch, to the im- 
mense advantage of all persons who formerly suffered 
from the carelessness and inefficiency of the railroad 
companies. One fact which has told against the serv- 
ice is the increased liability which it throws upon 
the sender of packages. All carriers, of course, are 
insurers of the goods committed to them ; the Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, is not liable for loss or 
injury of parcels in the post. This undoubtedly is a 
serious objection, and the analogy of the postal ser- 
vice, as the London “‘ Spectator ” points out, is hardly 
just, since the great mass of letters sent have no 
actual value, while every package has some fixed and 
definite valuation. The parcel system will undoubt- 
edly win its way, and its adoption is another indica- 


| 


of interchange aud traffic. 


England a year ago has not proved as popular as was ~ 


ity, and promptness of the service, and at a very con- . 


tion of the general movement which is placing in the : 
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The attention of the public is gradcally being 
turned to the importance and value of Secretary 
Seward’s great purchase of Alaska, which at first met 
with ridicule and afterwards with neglect until May 
of this year, when Congress passed a bill providing 
for its government and the education of its inhab- 
itants. As its wonderful cod, salmon, and seal 
fisheries are becoming better known, and its rich de- 
posits of coal, iron, silver, and gold, measures are 
being taken to develop these latent resources : and 
the time is rapidly approaching when the stream of 
emigration and colonization will flow into Alaska as 
it once did into California, Colorado, and Nevada. 
Indeed, there are indications that this has already 
commenced. It is, therefore, high time that the 
Christian church, too, should give earnest heed to its 
responsibility in relation to this new country. Its 
35,000 souls, sunk in pagan superstition, need looking 
after, ere they be utterly ruined and lost by contact 
with the depraving and fatal influences of a border 
civilization. The Alaskans must not suffer the fate 
of the American Indian. 

In a recent talk with an agent of the Associated 
Press, Lieutenant Greely gave some interesting facts 
which indicate the scope and value of the scientific 
results of the expedition. The principal subjects to 
which the scientific investigation was devoted were 
the declination and deviation of the magnetic needle, 
the temperature of the air and sea, the height of the 
barometer, and the mean and maximum rise and fall 
of the tides. His description of an arctic night is 
exceedingly graphic. The mercury had fallen to sixty- 
five degrees below zero, and for 135 days the little 
party were without the sunlight. During three months 
- the stars were visible constantly, the constellations 
of Orion and the Gre t Bear shining in the solitary 
heavens with unspeakable splendor. The northern 
star seemed to be almost directly overhead. In the 
north the aurora borealis threw a weird and almost 
supernatural glow over the landscape, which served 
to heighten the terrible feeling of solitude, so oppres- 
sive as to require the strongest nerve and the steadi- 
est will to resist its debilitating influence. In Feb- 
ruary, 1883, the mercury froze and remained solid for 
fifteen days, so intense was the cold. The highest 
barometer was slightly above thirty-one inches and 
the lowest slightly below twenty-nine inches, the 
greatest variations being inthe winter. No electrical 
disturbances were observed, save a rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder, heard twice in a northerly direction. 
The average rise of spring tides at Lady Franklin 
Bay is eight feet ; at Cape Sabine the tide sometimes 
rises to twelve feet. Vegetation consists of mosses, 
lichens, willows, and saxifrage. Snow-storms were 
frequent, and the highest wind registered was seventy 
miles an hour, at the furthest poiat north. No signs 
of a polar current nor an open Polar Sea were visi- 
ble. Lieutenant Greely does not believe the North 
Pole can be reached unless every circumstance hith- 
erto found to be unfavorable should prove favorable 
to the party making the attempt. It can never be 
reached by the ‘‘Jeannette’s” route, but must be 
done, if it all, by way of Franz Josef Land. Men can 
stand two winters very well at Franklin Bay, but 
physical strength rapidly deteriorates. 


It is too early to summarize intelligently the dis- 
cussions of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, now holding its sessions in Montreal. 
It is in every way a notable assemblage, including as 
it does many representative Englishmen and many 
Americans who have attained eminence in various 
departments of scientific research, aud whose pres- 
ence, even in che attitude of listeners, gives the meet- 
ing an international character. Sunday was a day of 
great interest in Montreal, the visitors filling most of 
the pu!pits, and by their presence demonstrating the 
fact that the divorce between religion and science, so 
often and so ignorantly written about, exists mainly 
in the imagination. In accordance with its usual 
custom, the Association held a devotional meeting in 
the afternoon, under ‘be direction of Sir William 
Dawson, Dr. J. H. Gladstone, and others. It was 
characterized by fervor and warmth of feeling. We 
shall give a fuller report of the meeting next week. 


The New York Board of Aldermen have done many 
extraordinary things in the long history of their 
misgovernment of this city, but they have done noth- 
ing quite so extraordinary as their action last Satur- 
day morning, when a special session was held at the 


of fifteen minutes the Broadway Surface Railroad 
Company was presented gratuitously with the privi- 
lege of building a surface railway on that great thor- 
oughfare ; a privilege for which a million of dollars 
was offered by responsible parties last week. The 
indecent haste with which this legislation was hur- 
ried through, and the absolutely indefensible act of a 
body of men who, pretending to represent the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers of this city, have thrown away 
a million of dollars, will excite not only sharp com- 
ment, but a kind of suspicion which we hope will se- 
cure some definite action on the part of those whose 
trusts have been thus shamefully betrayed. Legal 
action will be promptly taken, and there is a strong 
probability that the Aldermen will find themselves 
effectually checkmated. 


The great meeting of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions goes to Columbus this year, and the 
work of preparation for the care of the multitude is 
now going forward. The meeting has never been 
held in that city, and the hospitality of the Congre- 
gationalists will be tested to the utmost. But they 
are promised abundant help by Christians of other 
names, and they hope to be equal to the emergency. 
Reduced rates of fare are expected on all the princi- 
pal railroads, East and West, of which further notice 
will be given next week. 


A NOTABLE RESULT. 


HE history of co-operation in England is an im- 
pressive illustration of the advantage of aunion 
of individual interests, and impressively suggestive of 
a future in which different classes, by mutual conces- 
sion and by mutual consideration of each other's in- 
terests, can co-operate to secure the best results for 
all. Twomonths ago, inthe Outlook, we summarized 
the progress of co-operation in the distribution busi- 
ness of England; the London ‘‘ Spectator ” has re- 
cently presented the subject with fuller detail and in 
such a way as to indicate more clearly the immense 
progress of the co-operative principle. Thirty-five 
years ago the Christian socialists of England were 
listened to with amusement, or with anger, accord- 
ing to the attitude and temper of the observer. 
English society could not understand how men like 
Maurice, Kingsley, and Hughes could identify them- 
selves with an experiment involving what a leading 
banker and member of Parliament characterized as 
‘*the mischievous nonsense that the business of a 
great trading community could be transacted on the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount.” The little 
newspaper which was the organ of these ‘‘ fanatics” 
soon died, bravely fighting to the end ; the co-opera- 
tive associations which had been organized in Lon- 
don went to pieces ; andin 1853 nothing was left, ap- 
parently, of the co-operative movement except the 
‘‘TIndustrial and Provident Societies Act, 1852,” 
under the terms of which English workmen were 
able legally to combine for trading and manufactur- 
ing purposes. 

A generation has passed since that apparent col- 
lapse, and Englishmen who predicted the failure of 
the application of the Sermon on the Mount to busi- 
ness have now the opportunity of studying the course 
of events with reference to their prophetic insight. 
As a result they find to-day in the United Kingdom 
more thar 1,200 societies legally organized and in 
active operation, numbering upward of 600,000 
members, most of them heads of families, and 
representing probably one-twelfth of the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom, with a capital of $45,000,000 
and a net income of $10,000,000 yearly. And this is 
not the whole story. These societies are combined 
together in one co-operative union ; they have estab- 
lished a wholesale society, which two years ago did a 
business of more than $16,000,000, with a net profit 
of more than $150,000; and which, besides its 
branches in England and Scotland, has seven purchas- 
ing and forwarding depots in Ireland, one in New 
York, two in France, and two in Denmark; and 
is the owner and operator of a line of steamships 
constantly plying between England and the Conti- 
nent on the business of the society. 

Such, in a word, is the immense practical outcome 
of the endeavor of a few ‘“‘ fanatics,” led by such men 
as Maurice and Kingsley, to introduce Christian prin- 
ciples into business. But there is another result. 
The Co-operative Union, with its agencies in every 
part of the kingdom, with its immense membership, 
its great capital, and its vast business operation, is 
bound by its constitution to ‘‘ the promotion of the 


City Hall at an unusual hour, and in the brief space 


vractice of truthfulness, justice, and economy in pro- 


duction and exchange—(1), by the abolition of all 
false dealing, either direct or indirect ; (2), by con- 
ciliating the conflicting interests of the capitalist, the 
worker, and the purchaser, through an equitable 
division amongst them of the fund commonly known 
as profit ; (3), by preventing the waste of labor now 
caused by unregulated competition.” By the same 


constitution, ‘‘ No society is admitted into the Union ~ 


unless its management is of a representative charac- 
ter ; nor unlessit agrees to accept the statement of 
principles given above as the rules by which it shall 
be guided in all its own business transactions.” Is 
there any other great business enterprise in the 
world which has built its prosperity on such a corner- 
stone as this? and is there any other enterprise that 
has had and is having a larger share of material 
success ? 

The Co-operative Union is not a combination of 
socialists or fanatics who desire to turn the world 
upside down, but an organization of men who have 
been wise enough to believe the New Testament, and 
courageous enough to follow its dictates in practical 
matters. Quietly, unostentatiously, and by methods 
which have evidently been healthy, it has extended 
itself until it not only stands in the front rank of the 
great business organizations of the world, but is 
slowly and inevitably revolutionizing the business 
methodsof England. Men who were at first skeptical, 
if not scornful, have long ago accepted the new 
method, and have been forced to acknowledge that the 
Sermon on the Mount, illustrated in business opera- 
tions, is not only practicable, but profitable. The 
‘*Spectator,” taking this result as a basis, predicts 
during the next twenty years an expansion of the 
Co-operative Union so as to practically include the 
entire working classes of Great Britain. In the last 
twenty years its membership has increased seven 
fold, its profits twelve fold, and its capital seventeen 
fold ; the growth of the future, by natural accelera-— 
tion and by the increasing momentum of an enlarged 
organization, will undoubtedly be still more rapid, 
and, unless some great catastrophe shall intervene, 
there is reason to believe that before the century 
closes the working people of England will have 
accepted en masse the co-operative principle. 

Co-operation is only one of the many methods 
which a near future will make familiar to the world 
in the endeavor to lighten the burdens of men, to in- 
crease their privileges, and to elevate their rank. We 
believe that it is prophetic of a great movement 
throughout society—a movement which will readjust 
on a Christian basis the relations of labor and capi- 
tal ; which will modify, and at the same time greatly 
enlarge, the functions of government ; which will pre- 
sent for public discussion, and for the action of 


statesmen, a new and more difficult set of questions ; _ 


and which will mark the further advance of society 
in the only direction in which true progress is to be 
found—the embodiment of the principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount in the political institutions and 
the business methods of the world. 


LITERARY MOTIVES. 


HATEVER Matthew Arnold says is always 
worth reading, whether we agree with it or 
not ; for he has, over and beyond his exquisite literary 
skill and his great literary insight, a supreme passion 
for truth. His limitations are so universally dis-- 
cussed that his genuine power is sometimes obscured 
by the current of adverse or qualifying criticism. 
His letter on George Sand, reprinted elsewhere, is not 
only an admirable piece of writing, but a very clear 
statement of a fundamental law of literature ; «law 
never in greater need of cogent and eloquent restate- 
ment than to-day, when so many writers of rank are 
unconsciously conspiring to obscure if not to dis- 
avow it. 

Mr. Arnold himself has more than once indicated 
the immense value of a ‘‘ disinterested curiosity ” in 
literature, and has more than once-taken occasion to 
plead with his own countrymen for the cultivation 
of a quality which English writers have probably 
undervalued. But the desire to see facts and to re- 
port them simply as facts, without any process Sof 
moral or artistic selection, no longer needs advocacy ; 
the scientific spirit, which has made the motive of 
curiosity 80 prominent in the entire intellectual 
movement of the age, has invaded literature, and in 
more than one department is to-day imposing its 
method with something of tyrannical authority. To 
this exaggeration of a healthy reaction against the 
excesses Of idealists like Rousseau and George Sand, 


Mr. Arnold is sensitively alert, andin a few pregnant » 
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words points out not only the limitations of a disin- 
terested curiosity as a motive in art, but brings into 
clear view the fundamental motive which has in- 
spired and must inspire all great literature. 

Homer, Sophocles, Dante, and Shakespeare were 
filled with the desire to see the world and life, and to 
report them with fidelity and entire disinterested- 
‘ness, but their glance never rested long on the mere 
appearance of things; it pierced like a burning ray 
of light into that more obscure region in which phe- 
nomena of all kinds have their cause, and in which 
‘alone their true connections and their deeper mean- 
ings are evident. 3 

No great writer can afford simply to’see and report, 
even if he have the marvelous observation of a Balzac 
and the equally marvelous descriptive power of a Gau- 
tier ; he must enter into the secret of that which he sees, 
and he must reproduce it not with photographic ac- 
curacy, but with the larger accuracy of essential truth. 
No great life has ever found sufficient motivity in 
simple disinterested curiosity ; the truth that comes 


through the eye is only half a truth, and the super-- 


ficial balf at that. The difference between curiosity, 
- the desire simply to see the facts and report them, 
and that deep and passionate seeking after truth 
which prompts a man to mingle with men, to suffer 
and to endure, for its sake, is the difference between 
Erasmus and Luther. 

Literature has many grades of power and excel- 
lence ; many and diverse are the faculties and skills 
which men bring to its service; let us beware how 
we draw the lines, lest we deny some genuine talent 
and exclude some true work of art. There is a place 
for disinterested curiosity, and room for the men 
who are moved by it to such work as comes to their 
hand ; Daudet and Henry James have their claims 
upon us a0 less than Moliére and Hawthorne. Butit 
is distinctly a lower place, a far less commanding 
claim. A motive perfectly normal and healthy, in 
its p:oper relation, becomes unreal and vicious when 
it supplants other and more noble motives. Curiosity, 
intelligent and sincere, is an element in every stage 
of literary growth ; but curiosity, however intelligent 
and sincere, can never create and sustain a great and 
permanent literary development. It is at best a 
superficial motive ; it never brings men into such a 
vital fellowship with their fellows that, like Homer, 
their touch carries immortality with it; it never 
drives one into those awful depths upon which the 
torch of Dante flashes with such appalling clearness 
of revelation ; it never unlocks fora Shakespeare the 
secret chambers of conscience and memory ; it never 
burns the Scarlet Letter into the very heart of a 
Hawthorne. 

No great soul can ever rest satisfied in the attitude 
of a spectator ; and only great souls can create a great 
literature. It is not enough to see; one must enter 
into life, bear its burdens, carry its crosses, endure 
its sorrows, if one would penetrate its deep meaning 
and find what lies at the heart of it. It is n.t what 
man sees in life, but what life develops and creates 
in him, that is eternally true ; true not only for him, 
but for all men and for alltime. If literature were sole- 
ly a representation of life, curiosity—the desire to see 
and to know—would be its sufficient inspiration ; but 
literature is something greater than this; it also is an 
interpretation of life, a perpetual and growing rev- 
elation. If Shakespeare had only been curious to 
see what was about him, he would have given us mar- 
velous pictures, but no great dramas; it was be2ause 
life took hold of his soul and pressed its meaning into 
his very heart that he became its noblest interpreter, 
and laid bare the massive framework of righteous 
law upon which the whole creation rests. The Book 
of Job, the noblest poem of its kind in all literature, 
still repeats to listening ears the mighty burden of 
its song, because it interprets a great human ex- 
perience to the universal experience of the race ; the 
Book of Psalms lies open still at every fireside, be- 
cause a human soul speaks through it to all souls who 
must live and suffer and be strong. To find and to 
declare the awful and unspeakable truths which 

underlie humin life through vital experience is at 
once the master motive and the sublime service of lit- 
erature. 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 


OB, encircled by the waste of waters that had 

overwhelmed the fair garden of his life, found 
a sure refuge on the rock of his faith in God; 
David looked for help to the hills—-the hills where 
tropical tempests gathered, and whence they is- 
sued in awful torrents, sweeping with wings of death 
and ruin over the lanu ; in George MacDonald’s beau- 


tiful story, Diamond found everlasting safety at 
the back of the North Wind, that terrible breath of 
destruction which rises from the faint whispers of 
private sorrow to the awful monotone of world-wide 
calamity ; in the very heart of the typhoon, the sorely 
pressed ship often finds a calm and placid sea while 
the upper and the lower firmaments are locked in 
the unspeakab‘e agonies of death-struggle all around. 

There is no escape from calamity, disease, and 
death ; they are part of the inevitable order of human 
life, and sooner or later on every head the tempest 
breaks. Thank God for the peace above the floods, 
for the safety beyond the storms, for the silence be- 
hind the uproar of the winds, for the calm seas at the 
heart of the typhoon! No human hand can stay the 
march of the elements, but the stricken can lay hold 
upon the Arm that moves the winds and clouds ; no 
breakwater of man’s building can keep back the 
rushing tides of sorrow, but the wrecked can look 
up into the face of One who walked upon the sea, 
and through clcuds and darkness have vision of Him 
who bore the sorrows of the world that he might 
make his children feel the infinite love behind the 
mystery of suffering. That mystery God cannot ex- 
plain to us, because the mighty range of his purpose 
sweeps beyond the low horizons of our thought; but 
He put himself under the hard conditions of our 
mortal life, He has touched our sick ones, He has 
wept over our griefs, He hes called back our dead 
that he might make us understand that our sorrows 
are his sorrows, and that in the blackness of our 
affliction his love and power are preparing the dawn 
of an eternal joy. 

Last Thur:day morning another beautiful testi- 
mony to this sublime truth reached its completion, 
another revelation of the sureness of the refuge in God 
attained its consummation. Three years of patient, 
even joyful, suffering were sealed with the benediciion 
of death. It came not to one who had done his work, 
and, weary with many toils and sorrows, welcomed 
release from his burdens ; but to one upon whom the 
glory of the morning rested, and before whom the 
path of life stretched out sunny, peaceful, and full 
of invitation to high purpose and to noble achieve- 
ment. It was a young man, just making ready for 
the preparation of college and the great work be- 
yond, full of activity and promise, alert with energy. 
rich in gifts and power, eager for a career of useful- 
ness and honor, upon whom disease laid its hand 
three years ago. He turned aside from the road 
along which he was pressing with eager feet to the 
goal shining in the far years beyond ; he closed the 
books that were to be the companions of his ripening 
hours of intellectual growth, the keys that were to 
open the doors of plave and power and eminent 
service to him ; he surrendered his plans, resigned his 
aspirations, yielded up the strength, the activity, the 
joys of his life’ Three years he sat amid the wreck 
of his hopes and in the shadow of death, but those 
who came near him saw no shadow on his face, nor 
any sign of a broken career. The peace of God which 
passeth all understanding rested upon and went forth 
from his sick-room.. However sorrow might over- 
shadow the household, it never crossed his threshold ; 
the sunlight, which in his thought must have touched 
with unspeakable softness the world that was vanish- 
ing from him, lighted up with more alluring beauty 
the new and imperishable world toward which he 
traveled with swift but silent feet. 

When he closed the books of human learning he 
opened the books of divine wisdom. The great and 
hard lessons of faith, patience, resignation, joyful 
endurance, he not only learned for himself, but 
taught to others, until his presence became an in- 
spiration, his smile sunshine, and the beauty of his 
life an imperishable testimony to the Infinite Good- 
ness. He was not overcome, but out of his weak- 
ness drew strength, out of his sorrows joy, out of 
his sore trial an everlasting victory. In the shadow 
of his affliction God’s sunshine rested upon and 
ripened his nature into rare beauty and intelligence. 
More than once he spoke to the readers of The 
Christian Union, and now, when all words about 
him seem cold and inadequate, the secret of his vic- 
tory cannot be better expressed than by reprinting 
his own words: 

‘‘From hundreds of suffering couches come these glad, 
hopeful songs. The words of thanksgiving and praise, 
sung in more vigorous days, peal forth with a sweeter mel- 
ody and richer tone. The bird in his darkened cage soon 
learns the song his master wishes. So the all-wise Father 
has deepened the shadows about some of his children, in 
order that, perhaps, out of the seclusion and quiet of a 
darkened chamber may shine forth a life pure, reverent, 


and acceptable to him. 
“If there is one truth emphasized more forcibly than 


another to those shut in from the world’s activities, it is the 
incompleteness of this life and the reality of that which is to 
come. The hopes, desires, and aspirations of youth lie 
buried forever, it may be, and the soul stands alone with its 
Maker. In such a solemn companionship, with the mind 
untrammeled by the world’s cares, lies the secret of many a 
sufferer’s happy heart. Itis here that the personal identity 
is lost in the vastness of space, and the soul gazes beyond 
the temporal into the unseen and eternal.’’ 


The memories of this beautiful life belong to the 
few, butits lesson belongs to the world. Such achieve- 
ments renew the courage of men and women upon 
whom the burden of life falls heavily ; such victories 
reinspire the weary and the heartsore. God leads 
us along dark and terrible ways, but he asks us to 
walk in no path along which he has not trodden him- 
self, and in all our sorrows he gives to the open 
heart and the trustful spirit the peace which passet h 
all understanding. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


OSTON Harbor seems fated this season. Late 
Thursday afternoon the ‘‘ Rose Standish,” which 

runs to Hingham, had backed off from the wharf and 
swung round, when she was struck by a tug, witha 


force that cut a gap into the side of the ‘“‘ Standish’’ 


extending almost down to the keel. She sank in about 
eight minutes. No lives were lost, all on board being 
quickly transferred to tugs without a wetting. There 
were only some 125 passengers on board. If the boat had 
been crowded, as is often the case, there might have 


been very disastrous results. To show how curiosity ~ 


and panic often tread on each other’s heels, I mention a 
scene on the East Boston ferryboat soon after the sink- 
ing of the ‘‘ Standish.” There was a rush of passen- 
gers to one side of the boat to look at the smokestack of 
the sunken steamer, which was above water. This 
movement caused the boat to careen and tremble, when 
instantly people lost their heads, and, believing the 
boat to be sinking, fell into panic. But no one was in- 
jured. Poor human nature never holds itself nor any- 
thing in poise. 

The political significance of the week has been the 
holding of caucuses to select delegates to the various 
State conventions. In Cambridge ar.d Quincy and some 
other places those Republicans who will not support 
Blaine and Logan were ruled out on the ground that 
they are not Republicans. This is new doctrine in 
Massachusetts. It has been long held, on so good au- 
thority as Senator Hoar, that the bolting of one candi- 
date, but supporting the others, does not disfellowship 
one. Not many of the Independents presented them- 
selves at the caucuses, and the action in expelling the 
few who did attend pleases them. It is not an honor 


they care to contend for. Besides, it leaves them freein — 


all political matters. In the present upheaval and com- 
motion many good people areperplexed. 

The present Independent movement in Boston is no 
sudden ebullition of feeling. For several years some of 
the business men and men of large influence, most of 
them Republicans, have met as aclub, frequently, and 
have discussed the underlying principles of politics. 
The question of forming a new party has often been 
considered. But great parties are born, not manufact- 
ured to order. They come only in response to the up- 
heaval of thought on great problems. So it has been 
found utterly impracticable to start out with the intent 
to found a new party. On tariff issues opinions are 
mixed ; no man of colossal mind has yet lifted up asa 
mountain peak a practicable landmark tosteer for. The 
ship of state must watch and tack and feel its way 
until some clear headland is descried. 

Two important papers have appeared in the local 
journals the past week : the open letter to Senator Hoar, 
by Mr. David Wells, on the tariff, in which he handles 
the Senator with much skill and force; and the paper 
of Mr, Edward Atkinson, showing the true position of 
workingmen. The paper and the accompanying table 


form an exhibit which presents the labor question in a | 


clear light, showing the fallacy of General Butler's 
assertions that in this country the rich are becoming 
richer and the poor poorer. Mr. Atkinson is a manufact- 
urer, has wide observation, and is skillful in the pres- 
entation of facts. Beginning with 1830, he shows that 
the absolute law of the power of competition is, that ‘‘ in 
proportion to the increase of capital, profits diminish 
relatively, while wages increase absolutely.” His calcu- 
lation is based on the actual results of manufacturing 
cotton sheetings. This paper should be in the hands of 
all thoughtful laborers. 

‘““The First Church of Christ” in North Conway, 
New Hampshire, has just dedicated a new, beautiful, 
and commodious ‘‘ meeting-house,” the fourth since 
the organization of the church in 1773. While this is a 
Congregational church, it has never dropped its oris- 
inal broad and catholic name—‘‘ Church of Christ.’’ 
Each new building has followed the drift of population 
toward what is now the central village in the valley of 
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the Saco, and the beautiful mountain scenery around 
and beyond makes it seem almost like enchanted land. 
The new house is of wood, of good architecture, and is 
a credit to those who have planned and perfected the 
work. The dedication sermon was preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. S. G. Norcross. The following Sun- 
day, Dr. Daniel Merriman, of Worcester, who has taken 
much interest in the erecting of the new edifice, 
preached a thoughtful and stimulating sermon. It is 
refreshing to know that this ‘‘ Church of Christ ’’ in the 
Hill Country, and in these times when so many country 
towns are being depleted in population, and so many 
are dissipated in matter of worship, holds to its simple 
eovenant, and is loyal to Christ. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE pleuro-pneumonia has at last appeared in 

Illinois, and under circumstances to cause much 
anxiety to cattle owners. Its presence has been de- 
tected in at least five centers, and it is feared that the 
disease will spread through the State and over the 
Northwest. The State officials are acting promptly. 
Ten of Mr. Boyd’s choice herd at Elmhurst have been 
shot, and whenever a creature is suspected of being 
affected with the disease it is killed at once. Thus far, 
post-mortem examinations have shown that the suspi- 
cions were well grounded. The interests of the country 
require these seemingly harsh measures. Yet this 
slaughter of thoroughbred cattle at a low valuation often 
means ruin to their owners. Mr. Boyd, for instance, 
will lose, he says, $10,000 on the stock Dr. Paaren 
ordered killed. 

The reception given General Logan, Saturday after- 
noon and evening a week ago to-day, was a grand and 
imposing affair. Of course it was maneuvered for po 
litical purposes, but, back of party questions, it was easy 
to see that the General is thoroughly respected at home. 
He was met at Pullman, where he dined, by a company 
of our most distinguished citizens. From Twenty- 
second Street the General and his friends, 50,000 strong, 
with banners and music, marched to the lake front, 
near the Exposition Building, where a speaker's stand 
had been erected. Large as the crowd was, it gave ear- 
nest attention to General Logan’s address upon the issues 
of the campaign. Other addresses were by Judge Carey, 
who presided and introduced the speakers, Governor 
Oglesby, wh? is everywhere a favorite, and the Hon. 
Clark E. Carr. 

Passing from politics to benevolence, the report of the 
Infant Sanitarium, situated near the lake shore on 
Twenty-fifth Street, shows that women, in addition to 
their other virtues, have quite as much financial ability 
asmen. Here, fora month, ata cost of $275,a few 
kindly disposed ladies have cared for 304 infants from 
six weeks old and upward to two years, and though 
most were weak and puny when first brought, only one 
of the number has dicd. The charity is open to every 
poor woman who cares to give her child its advantages. 
There is a long, open shed, which is furnished with 
hammocks, baby-carts, cradles, etc.; an abundarce of 
nourishing food is provided, and such clothing as may 
be needed. A physician visits the Sanitarium once 
or twicea day. A similar charity on the North Side, 
known as the Floating Hospital Pier, should also be 
mentioned. At this pier, counting babies, children, and 
mothers or attendants, there were in the two weeks 
ending August 22, 6,875 visitors, and on Wednesday, 
August 20, 1,115, the largest number received on any 
one day since the hospital was established. The charity 
is open to all sections of the city, and for its support the 
members of the Board of Trade have recently con- 
tributed $591. Such charities as these ought to be 
multiplied in all our cities. Fresh air is better than 
medicine, and a few dollars from each of our churches 
for such objects as these would rapidly reduce infant 
mortality. 

Encouraging reports from camp-meetings continue. 
The Methodist Conference at Decatur has been attended 
by 8,000 or 10,000 people. Many have been converted. 
The Free Methodists, or Holiness Brethren, have had 
large gatherings at Hillsboro’, Ill. They also report con- 
versions and several miracles of healing. 

In the death of Dean Terry, St. Patrick’s Church in 
this city has lost an able and yvifted minister. Thirty 
years since, when a young man, and fresh from his 
studies at Waterford, Ireland, he helped gather the 
material out of which the church was established. For 
twenty-two years he was pastor of the Catholic church 
at Ottawa, where his energy and worth of character 
brought him success and honor. His funeral wus at- 
tended Wednesday, in the church where he ministered ; 
Archbishop Feehan, his warm personal friend, conduct- 
ing the services. 

The Reformed Hebrews have dedicated a neat and at- 
tractive edifice at the corner of Rush Stieet and Walton 

Place, North Side. The exercises consisted cf singing, 
prayer, addresses, and reading from the Scriptures. 
Unly the lower story of the building is completed. The 


whole structure, with the land, will cost between fifty 


acd sixty thousand dollars. Ground has been broken for 
a Presbyterian church at South Evanston, and work is 
being pushed on several church buildings in and around 
the city. 

Last week the Rev. Mr. Turner, a Cumberland Pres- 
byterian minister from Ashmore, II]., met with a dis- 
tressing and probably fatal accident at Mattoon. His 
horse took fright, and he was thrown from his carriage. 
By the fall his left shoulder was dislocated, the bones 
of one of his ankles broken, and his skull fractured. 
Mr. and Miss Daviess, who were riding with him, were 
also severely injured. The people of Galesburg have 
been excited over the mysterious disappearance of the 
Rev. Wm. M. Collins, pastor of the Methodist church in 
that city. Head been greatly overworked, and went 
to Buffalo for a rest early in July. On the 20th of the 
month he took the propeller ‘‘ India” for Chicago, via 
Cleveland and Detroit. He left the boat at Cleveland, 
with other passengers, to take a look at the city, and was 
afterward missed by the steward. The most diligent 
search for him by the ministers and police of Cleveland 
has as yet discovered no trace of him. 

Next week the ministers of the city will nearly all re- 
turn from vacation. A few have remained at their 
posts through the summer heats. Dr. Barrows, of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. Mr. McPher- 
son, of the Second Church, were in. their pulpits last 
Sunday. For the past six weeks most of the congrega- 
tions have listened to strangers, and not without profit 
and interest. Still, they will give their returning pastors 
& warm welcome, and many a prayer will be offered 
that the coming year may be rich in spiritual results. 

August 30. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
Dear Mr. Spectator: 

In your paper of August 21, ‘‘A Shy Young Man ”’ speaks 
his heart upon the difficulty in his case of getting acquainted 
in a city church. We believe his case is one of many, 
from whom you never hear; and yetit is not for lack of 
desire on the part of city church people to make their church 
a ‘‘home’’ for every young man and stranger coming to the 
city to live. Neither is it for lack of a certain kind of atten- 
tion and courtesy. The trouble in many cases is for lack 
of method or system inthe church or Sabbath school, by 
which a warm welcome could be given to every new-comer. 

Let me explain. Two years ago the writer spent a Sab- 
bath in a Southern city. He visited a Sabbath-school, was 
noticed and at once spoken to by the superintendent, and 
invited into a Bible-class, and afterward to his own pew in 
the church. In the course of some conversation this super- 
intendent stated to the visitor how their church managed 
when a new-comer came to their Sabbath-school or church, 
and how they soon made him feel at home, and made him 
at once one of their own number. They had a sort of se- 
cret committee in their church, divided off into sub-com- 
mittees, whose duty it was to look after the new-comers, both 
on Sabbath and on week days, and at the social gatherings 
of the church or Sabbath-school. 

For instance: in case of a social church gathering, a sub- 
committee, say of four persons, was deputed to look after 
the new-comer during that evening. First one would step 
up and introduce himself or herself, ‘‘seeing he was a 
stranger,’’ and engage him in conversation for a short time, 
when, seemingly by accident, another of such committee 
would step up and be introduced, and possibly introduce him 
toothers, so that it would ‘‘ happen’”’ that the young man 
would become quite well acquainted before the evening was 
past. The same planis pursued in a quiet and judicious 
way outside the church, and on other days. The result is, it 
will be a strange thing ifsuch a stranger does not, in a short 
time, form such associations in church and Sabbath-school 
as to make him feel he has a church home and friends. 

If our ‘‘shy”’ friend had met with some such experience 
as the above, he would have had no cause to complain that 
the only persons he could get acquainted with were ‘‘the 
usher and the sexton.’’ Kind attention on the part of the 
pastor is allright so far as it goes, but a young man needs 
something besides that, and it is jast here where the club- 
room and the saloon step in and supply sociability. This 
the church should strive to supply, so that our thousands 
of young men coming tothe large cities from homes and 
Sabbath-schools in the country.-may at once secure a new 
home, where they can feel at ease, and not only so, but in 
turn take hold and help some new-comer whose experience 
will be the same as his own. 

Let our “‘shy young man’”’ hold on, and keep going to 
that church until he compels recognition, as it were, and 
then become a helper to the church, as well as to have the 
church people help him. He, for one, at least, will know 
how much the new-comers andthe stranger yearn for the 


warm welcome and social greeting. 
Ax OLB CHUROH-GOER. 


The Spectator was taking his constitutional afternoon 
walk, a Sunday or two ago, and chance or custom led 
him to bend his footsteps toward the great public park of 
one of our large cities. He generally selects for his stroll 
a street which is not a thoroughfare, for such quiet byways 
are more favorable for that philosophic meditation which 
oftentimes enriches this column than are the populous and 
noisy highways. Passing one of the sunken fields which 
betray the original level of the city at that point, he saw 
two or three hundred young men and boys sitting and stand- 
ing in groups near one end of the field, which should per- 
haps, to give it aless suburban air, be described as a vacant 


city block. They were watching a game of base-ball. At 
an interesting crisis of the game a large man in plain clothes 
suddenly stepped up to the “catcher,” caught him by the 
arm, and then seized the batsman in a similar manner. 
Two or three other men seized, each of them, two of the 
other players. They were policemen in disguise, and the 


players were under arrest. It had taken place so sud- 
denly that the crowd of onlookers, most of them friends of 
the players, were paralyzed for a moment. Then they 
quickly formed a dense crowd around the police and their 
prisoners, and, from the angry murmur, an attempt at 
rescue seemed imminent. But the officers were resolute 
men, and held on to their prisoners, drew their clubs, and 
started for the station-house, followed by the crowd, now 
silent but sullen. The next morning the boys would 
be fined three or four dollars apiece, and warned against 
further violation of the ordinance against Sunday ball- 
playing. As the Spectator strolled on, the scene still re 
mained before his eyes, and his sympathies went out toward 
the boys. Hard workers through the week were they all: 
and on their only leisure day, while using their only oppor- 
tunity for exercise and enjoyment, and far away from 
church or thoroughfare, they were arrested by the police, 
and half of those hard-earned dollars taken from them. The 
Spectator is no apologist for Sabbath desecration, and there 
is certainly enough of it that iscondemnable ; but he put him- 
selfin the boys’ place fora moment. At work ina close and 
stuffy factory, it might be, for six days, and sleeping ina 


small and ill-ventilated tenement for six nights, past, what - 


shall the working-boy do on the seventh day? The beer 
saloon, the ball-ground, or nothing (which means so much) 
—these are the resources which his unewesthetic nature can 
command. Can the followers of Christ find no better way 
todrive him from a game of base-ball on a Sunday after- 
noon than a policeman’s club? and no purer atmosphere 
to which to summon him than that of a ward police 


court? Is this the method of Sabbath reform that Jesus. 


Christ would have employed? If any of our readers reply 
Yes! to this question, they find in the Gospels a different 
spirit from that which this Spectator has been accustomed 
to think he discovers there. 


They were a hard lot; sin had marked them for its own. 
One of them especially. He was a pitiful-looking object. 
His clothes were stained and dirty and ragged, his hat was 
faded and bandless, his shirt was the more repulsive because 
in its normal condition it had evidently been white. His 
eyes were bloodshot and his face bloated. One leg had 
been left on the battlefield—or on the railroad while he was 
drunk ; crutches gave an indifferent support to the other. 
He had probably been on a prolonged spree, and had lain 
on the streets, drunk, all night; this morning he was to go 
from court to prison. He hobbled waveringly between the 
lines of stalwart. police officers to the ‘‘carriage’’ which 
was to convey him on his dismal journey. Stoical fellows, 
those policemen ; callous to misery and suffering, and not a 
thought of anything but business in their minds. He came 
to the van’s door, through which his fellows had preceded 
him. The driver and policemen looked curelessly on while 
the cripple, with rum-palsied hand, tried to lift himself up 
the step and into the interior ; they did not assist him. But 
one of the beetle-browed passengers got up from his seat, laid 
hold of one of the old man’s crutches and put it in the 
wagon, took the tottering wretch kindly by the arm, and 
helped him toa seatin the most comfortable part of the 
vehicle. It was not much ; but it made the Spectator feel 
that some of the sons of sin have better hearts in their bo- 
soms than those who do the works of the law. 


The Spectator has two friends, one of whom was, a few 


-weeks ago, a Blaine man, and the other of whom was an In- 


dependent. As was natural,the Blaine man took the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,’’ and the Independent the New York 
‘*Times.’’ The papers in each case have had the effect of 
an overdose ; the Blaine man, by reading the ‘“‘ Tribune’s”’ 
advocacy of Mr. Blaine and assaults on Mr. Cleveland, has 
been about converted to Independency, and is hesitating 
whether he will vote for Mr. Cleveland or for St. John, while 
the Independent, who has been reading the New York 
‘*Times,’’ and comparing its editorials with the facts as he 
has gathered them from other sources, has quite made up 
his mind to vote for Mr. Blaine. The Spectator gives this 
bit of information in entire disinterestedness to the two 
Committees, with the suggestion that the Independent Com- 
mittee do what it honorably can to circulate the ‘‘ Tribune,” 
and the Regular Republican Committee distribute the 
‘‘Times.’’ The Spectator is gl:d to believe that these t-vo 


.instances—facts, not imagination—indicatea degree of boi’. 


intelligence and candor on the part of the average voter for 


which the average partisan editor does not give him credit. 


And so Dr. Holmes is growing old ! The Spectator rubbed 
his eyes in bewilderment last Friday as he opened the 
‘‘ Critic’? and read the mass of letters from literary people 
congratulating Dr. Holmes that—he had written a new poem’? 
launched a new witticism upon the world ? elaborated a cap- 
tivating theory of heredity ? Nothing of the sort: that he 
had reached the age of seventy-five. The Spectator could 
not believe it; he has always thought of Dr. Holmes as 4 
young man, and he will continue to think so in spite of the 
‘‘Critic’’ and its letters. It was an old adage of the Eng- 
lish law that time does not run against the king; therefore 
the Autocrat must be safe from its ravages. The mar who 
is both wise and witty, who writes prose and verse with the 
same diamond-pointed pen, who has dominion over laughter 
and empire over tears, never fails of the applause of the 
world ; but the Spectator remembers as the finest tribute 
ever paid, in his personal knowledge, to Dr. Holmes, the 
heartfelt words of an old lady who described the gentleness 
of the “‘ Autocrat ’? when he came to her bedside in the hos 


pital. 
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Sept. 4, 1884. 
DEAD ROSES. 


By ELEANOR KIRK. 
7 E ask, and we are answered not, 
And so ve say God has forgot, 
Or else there is no God, 
The years 
Roil back, and through a mist of tears 
I see a child turn from her play, 
And seek with eager feet the way 
That led her to her tather’s Knee. 
“Tf God is good and kind,’’ said she, 
‘* Why did he let my roses die ””’ 
A moment’s pause, a smile, a sigh, 
And then, ** 1 do not know, my dear ; 
Some questions are not answered here.’ 
But is it wrong to ask Not so, 
My child. That we do seek to know, 
Proves right to know, beyond a doubt ; 
And so some day we shall find out 
Why roses die.”’ 


? 


And then | wait, 
Sure of my answer, soon or late ; 
Secure that love doth hold tor ine : 
‘The key to life’s great mystery , 
And, ol! so glad to leave it there! 
Though my dead roses were so fair. 


A FLIGHT ABROAD. 
THREE LONDON PREACHERS. 
Y first Sabbath after reaching England was in 
London. I found it a great convenience to have 
the preachers advertised in the Saturday papers. The 
notices contained too much. There were more men 
“whom one wanted to hear than could. be heard in a sin 
gle day. In the morning I heard, at St. Margarets, 
Westminster, Archdeacon Farrar, the author of the pop- 
ular ‘‘ Life of Christ.””. The large church was full. The 
choral service was well rendered. The marriaye banns 
were read, after the olden custom. The preacher took 
for his subject the life of Saul, the first king of Israel. 
[It was an admirable theme, and especially for him. He 
said that some might think it was not preaching Christ to 
choose a subject like this. But, in fact, Christ was in 
it and under it all. Christian truth was to be taught in 
connection with this Hfe, which long ago had passed 
away. We may not speak of the bed of the ocean, but 
it is necessary and presupposed. 

He described the early promise of the young monarch 
who received a kingdom which he had not sought, and 
his fall into the disappointment and defeat which marked 
his later years and darkened their close. He urged us 
to beware of the first deviation from the right ; to be on 
guard, every one of us, against temptation. He who 
does not watch and pray is safe nowhere, is safe from 
nothing. He enforced the lesson by reference to the 
clergyman Watson, who had died in prison a few days 
before ; & man who had beenin hich standing, wao Was 
a fine scholar, and had edited a Greek classic ; who, in 
4 moment of passion, ‘killed kis wife, and destroyed his 
whole life. Twelve years of imprisonment followed, 
and release came only with a felon’s death. 

He followed Saul only to the grave. What came 
afterward he could not state. It may be that in his last 
moments he repented, and took hold once more on life. 
Beyond that, he only knew that God is love. 
us, who are living, to be true, full of prayer and watch- 
fulness, confident in the mercy and help of God. The 
sermon was very impressive. The preacher seemed to 
feel it himself. The only consciousness of self which he 
betrayed was in this numbering himself with those whom 
he was addressing. .There was no marked. excess of 
rhetorical embellishment, while there were adjectives 
which added no strength. Ile is criticised as a rheto- 
rician, and he feels this. His books, perhaps, sustain 
the criticism. But the blemish was too slight, in this 
sermon, for notice or comment. I wish we had many 
more such preachers. I am told, on good authority, that 
Mr. Gladstone wished to appoint Canon Farrar as the 
Dean of Westminster, and that the Queen objected. He 
would seem to have much more claim to the high posi- 
tion which Stanley had vacated than the man who was 
appointed, and who is likely to derive more honor from 
the place than he confers upon it. 

I went in the afternoon to Westminster Abbey, where 
Canon Westcott preached. I knew him as a fine Greek 
scholar, and had been interested in his books. His 
manner was shrinking and timid as he was led to the 
pulpit. He preached from the creation of man in the 
likeness of God, and the consequent relation of man to 
God. His voice was thin, and it was more than difficult 
to hear all his sentences. His manner was earnest, but 
the discourse was much less effective than that of the 
morning. Yet one hardly needs the help of a preacher 
in that house, where the stones are eloquent, and the 
voices of the unseen are heard in sermon and song under 
the high arches and among the thronging memories and 
imaginations. | 

I was much less fortunate in the evening. The fact 
of neighborhood, and the sense that something was 
due to my own part of the church, led me to the City 
Temple in Holborn. There was no mistaking the 
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place. The name of the preacher was extensively pla- 
carded on the front, and his fame also. The assembly 
was large. The singing of hymns by the congregation 
was good. The choirattempted an anthem, but had poor 
success. The sermon was from the words, ‘‘ A sinner.” 
It might have been impressive but for the wretched 
manner of its delivery. The audience consisted chiefly 
of young people, of the middle class, and it afforded 
the preacher a fine opportunity to do good. He may 
have done more than [ suppose. He certainly could 
easily have done more than he seemed to accomplish. 
[t is said that Dr. Parker’s best work as a preacher is 
done on Thursday forenoon, when he has an audience, 
from different churches, of ministers and laymen, who 
come expressly to hear him, and who encourage him to 
his highest efforts. Yet a preacher is to be judged rather 
by his ordinary than his unusual work. The little which 
I have read from the pen of this preacher leads me to 
suppose that he can do much better than when I heard 
him. Ife should have done better then. On my way 
to my. hotel I enfered the open door of St. Sepulcher, 
and was in season for the benediction. Then I went 
through the vestibule, with others, and made one of a 
fresh audience who had come to hear the organ for a half 
hour. It made a pleasant close of an interesting day. 

Lleft Londonon Monday, and found, for the first time, 
how pleasant a passage across the Channel can be made. 
On the Swiss frontier I was taken, with others, into a 
small room at the station and subjected to carbolic 
vapor, until we were fumigated enough to render it safe 
to admit us into the country. We had come from the 
north, and the cholera was at the south. But it is well 
to be on the safe side. This plague is interfering seri- 
ously with travel on the Continent, and must derange 
the plans of those who expected to visit France and the 
north of Italy. Ilappily, there remains other territory 
which can be visited and explored. 

I tind in Switzerland, as last year, that the Germans, 
I am 
now writing on the Rigi. In this finest of houses, the 
Rigi-First, the guests are chiefly Swiss, from the cities 
below, and Germans. Very few English are here, and 
no Americans but ourselves. This state of things is not 
favorable to the comfort of visitors from abroad. The 
natives crowd the trains, throng all places of resort, and, 
us they are thus met, are not comfortable companions. 
I speak of them as they are found out-of doors, at the 
stations, apd in the cars. In this house, ef course, we 
have persons of better manners than many whom we 
find without. But the American or English traveler is 
separated even from these, not merely by language, 
which, in many cases, is but aslight barrier, but by 
habits and tastes and occupations. The distinction is 
marked on the Sabbath. Very few care to attend either 
the English or the German services. The last Sabbath 
was as Other days. Men sat over their beer; chess and 
checkers held their place; at night there were fire 
works and dancing. Nor did it, apparently, occur to 
any one who was thus engaged, that there was a more 
appropriate way of keeping the‘ festival of our Lord’s 
resurrection, or that any person of another nation might 
be grieved at such use of the time. The change which 
we saw on the steamer, when through the Sabbath not 
a card was to be seen, and the smoking-room looked as 
if prepared for a meeting —although those who felt the 
change the most may have seen no real necessity for it— 
was not seen here, and there was nothing which remotely 
resembled it. It cannot be usage, it cannot be narrow- 
ness, Which makes one who is accustomed to an outward 
regard for the Sabbath feel that it is best and most hon- 
orable for men to separate themselves on one day in the 
week from common things, to let the soul have the care 
it demands on all days, and must have, at least, on one. 

There is a sobriety of manner about the people we 
meet in a house like this. There seems to be little en- 
thusiasm among them. I have watched a large com- 
pany ata game common in New England—spinning a 
plate, or cover, and imposing forfeits for failures. 
There was some levity while the cover was passing 
from hand to hand, but the forfeit was adjudged and 
paid almost as if a magistrate was in charge. And 
there is a solemnity in the dancing and its accompani- 
ment which would be worthy of graver employment. 
Yet the people seem happy and well-disposed, and, 
no doubt, believe they are having a very good time. 
The liveliest person in the company here, so far asa 
spectator can judge, is an Italian lady, who would be a 
tine leader with more agile followers. 

But how grand are the mountains about us! Here in 
the foreground, towering over the lake of the four 
Cantons, is Pilatus, with its companions, and the vast 
Bernese Oberland beyond. The snow glitters in the sun- 
light which plays upon it, and the passing clouds are 
continually changing the face of the cliffs and the deep 
valleys between. Behind us rises the summit of Rigi, 
to which crowds are riding every day to survey the broad 
expanse of mountain and plain and lake beneath them, 
and, perchance, to catch the glories of the rising sun. 
Of all this I wrote last year. I return to it now to re- 
peat all that I said then,.and to urge the traveler from 


our own land to give a few days te Mount Jtigi, and to 
wander over its many paths with a delight seldom felt 
elsewhere, and never forgotten. 

I bring to a close these pages while the air is so chill 
about me that it almost creates a longing for the warmth 
in which they will be read. But we are now moving 
northward, yet into a milder climate as we descend 
from this height. ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 

THE RiGi-Sutsse, July 26, 1854. 


M. RENAN’S NEW BOOK. 
By E. P. Parker, D.D. 


T is now twenty-seven years since the first volume of 

Renan’s ‘‘ Studies on Religious History” was pub 
lishec in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.” Aftersolong 
an interval, during which this author has greatly in- 
creased his fame by other works, the second volume 
of ‘‘ Studies” has just now appeared in Paris. The 
long delay has doubtless enabled M. Renan to make his 
study of Buddhism more exact and complete. He has 


given an analysis of Burnouf’s views on the Buddhist 


religion, adding some account of more recent studies and 
dwelling particularly upen the results reached by the 
inquiries of M. Senart. It is not likely that Renan has 
given to the world a work of very much scientific or 
historic value concerning Buddhism, but he is incapable 
of writing a dull book, and what he has to say will be 
read with interest. The Asiatics are proud of their fa 
cility in inventing and adopting religions. An Oriental 
one day remarked to M. Renan: ‘‘ You Europeans will 
never understand anything about religions, for you have 
never seen any born amongst you; while we, on the 
contrary, see a new one arise every day.” M. Renan 
thinks it might be quite easy for a Frenchman of wealth 
to stuart a sort of religious cyclone that should sweep the 
Kast. The following passage is very curious, to say the 
least 

‘A man who knew the Arabian language well enough to 
write in a good style a book pretending to represent the re- 
ligion of Adam might perhaps see it adopted by the neigh- 
boring tribes of Syria. These tribes, whose condition has 
not changed for the last twelve hundred years, could easily 
be made to believe that Mahomet was a great manto have 
discovered the religion of Abraham, but that Adam’s relig- 
ion is far superior to that, since it applies to all the posterity 
of Adam, that is to say, to all humanity. Fireworks sent 
off on the mountain of Saphet, and supported by a few 
million more, would pass easily for the apparition of the 
Messiah. With a rapid stroke Mecca could be carried off, 
and Caaba destroyed, or turned into arubbish heap’ In 
short, with fifty million, the equivalent of what Mahomet 
did twelve hundred and fifty years ago could be done 
now. Islam would be destroyed, and a new religion estab- 
lished, which wouid last as long as any other, and which in 
a hundred years would prove its divinity by miracies, mar- 
tyrs, etc. If a millionaire would consecrate a part of his 
fortune to the work, he could procure to himself the pleas- 
ure of exercising the religious vimtue of Asia afresh, with- 
out leaving Paris. Whilst dining at Brébant’s with his 
friends he could be receiving telegrams about the great 
doings of his disciples, of their heroic conduct under disci- 
pline, and soon. I should advise him to make his religion 
a trying one, that it might attraet the more: and very ab- 
surd, that it might be proclaimed @vine. During this time 
the impartial observer would have many occasions for 
laughing and crying over the incurable folly and inexhausti- 
ble goodness of human nature. And this new religion 
would not need much originality ef doctrine. One of my 
Persian friends, who has resided a long time in France, re- 
lated to me that on his return to Persia he was obliged, in 
spite of himself, to become the founder of a religion. His 
legend went, so to say, in advanee of him, and he tried in 
vain to stopit. The report of the miracles he had per- 
formed influenced him sometimes to such a degree that he 
asked himself if it was notatrue one. His symbol was: 
Liberty, equality, and fraternity; the people to whom he 
communicated those three sacramental words were struck 
dumb with astonishment. They said it was much more 
beautiful than the Koran, and that only a divine spirit could 
be capable of revealing such sublime things. The cause of 
this singular superiority of Asia in matter of religious crea- 
tions is due to certain faculties with which Asia is richly 
endowed, and of which we know hardly anything. The 
Asiatic has enthusiasm, faith, easy imagination, unlimited 
hope, audacity to feign, and, in extreme cases, where the 
holy cause is driven to straits, the imperturbable assurance 
which aftirms the idea in spite of reality.’’ 


The most valuable portion of the Study of Buddhism 
seems to be that in which Senart’s views are expressed— 
as in the following sentences : 


‘Buddhism is an era of the Hindoo religion: a form 
under which the latter made numerous proselytes in the 
foreign regions of India. But this is not an exclusive privi- 
lege belonging only to Buddhism, for Hindooism in all its 
forms has had a profound influence on Oriental Asia. 
Again, the relation between Buddhism and Brahminism has 
been compared to that which connects Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The opposition between the two Hindoo religions 
has in reality been much less diminished than has that be- 
tween the two religions originating from Israel. As to per 
secution or the rsligious wars which would have put an end 
in India to the law of Buddha, no very serious trace of them 
is found ; and religions do not succumb even to persecution 
or martyrdom. . . . The disappearance of Buddhish Sar- 
scrit books in India, Nepaul excepted, appears surprising 
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at first sight. But it must not be forgotten that in Hindoo- 
stan books perish rapidly, and that a work which is not 
assiduously recopied is condemned to destruction. In 
becoming a popular religion, Buddhbisin, like Christianity, 
lost in many points its primitive character. It is principally 
of religious histories that one can say they are all things to 
all men. A religion idealistic in its origin may become, 
according to the people who adopt it, thoroughly pagan- 
istic, and a religion which knows nothing of philosophy may 
become thoroughly metaphssical. Thus only can the 
strange contrast of the Buddhist doctrines, founded on a 
sort of a Theistic or Nibilist philosophy, be explained, and 
of the popular religion to which they serve as moral sup- 
ports: religion in appearance so like the Catholic as to be 
confounded with it. Acoka, in his edicts, speaks as a 
Christian might of eternal salvation.”’ 

M. Renan’s estimation of St. Francis d’Assisi is an ex- 
ulted, if not extravagant, one, and he relates many anec- 
dotes and legends of the good Franciscan that are new 
to the general reader. The following passage is in the 
nuthor’s best style : 

‘One may say that, after Jesus, Frangois d’Assise was 
the most perfect Christian. He was a perfect mirror of 
Christ himself. His sentiments were completely opposed 
to those of Stylites, superior to the Buddhists, and essen- 
tially his own. Everything for him had a sense and a 
beauty. The admirable canticle which he calls ‘ Le Chant 
des Créatures ’ is the most beautiful piece of religious poetry 
that exists after the Gospels. In all nature nothing was too 
humble tor him, nothing inimical to hisreason. His perfect 
xoodness makes the miracles so naively related of him cred- 
ible. He arrived at supreme indulgence, and the perpetual 
joy of a great artist. Henever believed in evil, nor admitted 
that itexisted. His opinion of poverty requires thoughtfal 
eXamination. He held that it was more noble to be poor than 
rich, and that mendicity is a virtue. First, it must be ob- 
served, though he forbade possessions, he never interdicted 
the enjoyment of anything. What are the things which cause 
man the greatest pleasure? They are just those which belong 
to no one, such as the honor of one’s country, the chefs 
 dwurre Of poetry, the glories of the past, religious symbols, 
beauties of nature, etc. The possession of riches always 
supposes some imperfection, for if the rich man bad been 
less anxious for wealth, more charitable, more spiritual, 
and had possessed more of that indifference to wealth which 
is the sign of a great mind, he would not have beenrich. A 
man’s heart is with his treasure always. I see what has 
veen done for civilization by kings, republics, nobles, monks, 
and mendicity ; but what great things could be produced by 
a society founded on the narrowness of personal possessions 
{ cannot imagine. After Christianity, the founding of the 
Frauciscan Order is the greatest popular work which his- 
tory can remember. Here one is a thousand miles away 
from the scholastic. Fraugois d’Assise is almost the only 
man of the Middle Ages who was completely exempt from 
this leprosy, who was in no way tainted by the false disci- 
pline of the mind which the subtleties of the school had in- 
troduced. He had no other theological education but that 
of a simp.e and true believer. He had not the least desire 
to be the founder of a sect, but wisbed only to practice the 
evangelical morals, and to realize the primitive perfection 
of Christianity. With unlimited faith aud love, he under- 
took the accomplishment of the programme of Galilee. His 
first principles were thuse of the Sermon on the Mount, 
without interpretation or alttenuation.”’ 

But, on the whole, the preface of Renan’s new book 
is the most interesting part. There the author’s delicious 
egotism has full swing, and the subtle sensuousness of 
the man’s religious sentimentality appears too plainly to 
be more than amusing. 

He first notes the progress made by the public mind 
during the last twenty-five years : 

‘*The maledictions with which my statements were first 
received would not be intelligible at the present day. Theses 
for which I was anathematized at the beginning of my career 
are now adopted by writers who call themselves Catholics. 
Time is a necessary collaborator oi reason; one must only 
know how to wait.’’ 

He then predicts a future of great enlightenment and 
freedom. The future is fall of hope. ‘‘ The aim of 
human life will always be holiness. Man is a subordi- 
nate creature, and, in spite of himself, will always adore 
and serve. The world resembles an immense choir, in 
which every one has to sound a note ; it is the duty of 
every one to praise God from morning to evening, by 
sounding a note of gayety, good humor, and resignation.”’ 
Renan says the day is coming when very few persons 
will feel life to be a burden. Sad dogmas willl no longer 
be believed. The pleasure of living will burst forth on 
every side. Nihilism will have no cause for existence. 
When gayety reigns in Russia as it now does, in good 
moments (!), in burgundy and Normandy, the evils of 
society will disappear. ‘‘ My joy in the decline of life 
is to think I have been able to help in some way toward 
this excellent end. Dogmas pass, but piety is eternal.” 

But the richness of this preface is in its conclusion. 
There the author expresses a wish to place in the hands 
of his Jady readers and admirers a somewhat more satis- 
factory missal than any which they are now using. In 
M. Renan’s prayer-book will be found for every Sunday 
in the year extracts from the Evangelists and Fathers, a 
prayer, anc ‘‘a spiritual bouquet.” Pictures may be 
added. ‘‘ My last ambition,’ says the writer, ‘‘ would 
be satisfied if I could hope to enter the church after my 
death, in the form of such a little volume, held in the 
tapering fingers of an elegantly gloved hand” ! 


Just think of it! This is the ‘‘ last ambition " of M. 
Renan, French savant and writer of books! He would 
like to have fashionable ladies, with tapering fingers and 
elegantly gloved hands, carry his missal, with its spirit- 
ual bouquets, to church with them! He would not 
care to fall into the hands of ordinary people, ungloved 
and unperfumed. He would not like a church without 
very sweet incense, or a heaven without ten-buttoned- 
gloved angels redolent of the rarest perfumes. Bah! 
This is the man who describes Christianity as ‘‘ the 
sweet Galilean vision.”” He may well wish to be dealt 
with by the elegantly gloved hands of fair women, for 
the bare, masculine hand of sober criticism crushes his 
pretensions, and in its firm grasp his frivolity and super- 
ficiality are exposed. One English paper suggests that 
his ‘‘ last ambition ” ought not to be forgotten as « char- 
acteristic feature in the statue that will doubtless be 
one day raised to his honor. 


THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 


By THE REv. SamMuEL W. DUFFIELD. 


UR Protestant churches have in some way compli. 

cated themselves a great deal in respect to al] 
funeral ceremonies. Of course a young man is taught 
in the seminary what he should or should not do ; but, 
strangely enough, there is still much irregularity, some 
ignorance, and astrong feeling in the ministry that funer- 
als are a kind of unpleasant duty which cannot honorably 
be shirked. No fee sweetens their performance, as in the 
case of that brilliant and brief exercise of the clerical 
authority called a wedding. And therefore an article 
such as this present one has a wide range of suggestive. 
ness, and possibly of singular and necessarily personal 
experiences. For these I cannot, therefore, very well 
apologize. Let them be taken as they are meant. 

La Rochefoucauld says, in his customary cynical 
style, ‘‘ Few people are well acquainted with Death. It 
is generally submitted to through stupor and custom, 
not resolution : most men die merely because they can 
uot help it.” And of course the minister—from whose 
standpoint we are about to view the scene—will find 
every sort of sentiment represented in the experience 
before him. Sometimes, also, he will have beea utterly 
ignorant of the past life and character of the dead—-of 
the family, even, and of its surroundings. Yet, if he 
be wise, he will endeavor in such mellow soil to sow the 
seeds which the hot sun of trial or affliction may after 
wards ripen up to harvest. 

Of incidents by way of example, | recall two, in my 
own work as a pastor, which are very suggestive. One 
was in the country, where I happened to be over a Sun- 
day, on another errand. A man had died suddenly two 
days before, and I was compelled to take the place of 
the regular clergyman. But long before the hour, the 
carriages began to pour in, and the house and grounds 
were filled to overflowing during the services--—the entire 
gathering preaching to me and to the others the loudest 
and most solemn lesson in regard to the death of one 
who was evidently so influential in life. The other was 
more notable yet. I was sent for, to go to the top of the 
Alleghanies and conduct a similar service. I started 
in the morning. I found myself completely unac. 
quainted with the family. Every one of the relatives 
who could come had arrived. And there we sat, for 
several hours must elapse before the time fixed for the 
funeral. It grew at last so very tedious that, having 
surveyed the circumstances, I selected a person to talk 
with, and managed to gradually secure a good deal of 
information. The people were plain, old-fashioned, and 
good. There was a warm family feeling. I was struck 
with the almost morbid desire not to praise the dead 
father of the house. By degrees I managed to melt into 
the circle, to which I seemed at first to have an awful 
clerical unfitness, and so their grief grew to be my 
own. Presently the picture took shape and form before 
me. Here was the old Scotch-Irishman, the last Pres. 
byterian of the region. Around him, ina town made 
and destroyed by the ‘‘ Old Portage Railroad,” were his 
Roman Catholic neighbors. A part of his family were 
Methodists, from force of situation as well as choice. 
But he himself, quietly but resolutely, had remaincd as 
the last member of a once prosperous church. I looked 
at his face in the coffin ; it was that of a man who might 
have fought in the Old Guard at Waterloo. The ro- 
mance of the situation affected me as I apprehended it. 
And when his Roman Catholic friends came flocking ip 
to hear what I had to say ; when they drew near and 
looked at his dead face with wet eyes, and paid the most 
devout and respectful attention to the ‘“‘ heretic” who 
addressed them; and when they at last took up that 


coffined body and bore it to the grave—I felt that such | 


a funeral was a moral landmark. Nor was it long 
afterward that the mother followed the father, and 
again I saw those same faces, and was welcomed 
by them all as a familiar friend, to whose warnings 
and teachings they were ready to respond with sym. 
pathy. 

In such cases one must search around to find out 


what is the true state of affairs; and he can then, at 
least by inference or suggestion, use the feelings which 
exist. Even when it happens—as now and then it has oc- 
curred to me—that the dead person was anything but a 


Christian, one may employ the great lesson of mortality © 


with effect. I have had no more solemn audience than 
one which stood in regalia on a sidewalk, while I, in 
the doorway, spoke half to them and half to the friends 
within. 

And this brings up the peculiar and difficult situa. 
tions into which a clergyman is sometimes thrust. [I 
have been compelled to exert a real authority, now and 
then, either to protect life or avoid confusion. Once I 
advised all but the immediate friends to remain away 
from the actual burial, as the day was terribly inclem. 
ent. At another time I spokein the second story of 
a house, having charged the ushers, for the safety of all 
concerned, to allow no more persons to enter. While | 
was speaking I felt the floor jarred by the ‘* shoring-up ”’ 
which was being given to it with a big joist in the store 
below. It was at this same funeral that the coffin 
jammed in the stairway, and that the bearers emerged 
with their hats on, very red, a good deal excited, and 
not remarkably reverent. | 

Ordinarily, the use of music at a funeral is a very de- 
lightful and helpful thing. But to expect the people 
present to join in it to anv extent is quite absurd. Their 
feelings are too deep, and, besides, funereal music re- 
quires cultivated voices, few in number and _ well- 
chosen. Therefore, in many places the music is hard to 
procure ; and one wants nothing except unaccompanied 
singing at such atime. I am reminded just here of the 
funeral of a little child, where I was waited upon in ad 
vance by a man, with a cast in his eye and not a very 
prepossessing countenance, who told me that it was the 
wish of the parents that he should ** sing a piece”’ when 
I was through with my remarks. I could do nothing 
but submit, and brace myself ; and both of these things 
I did with the best grace I had. Never wasI more 
agreeably disappointed. My cross-eyed friend had a 
genuinely sweet and sympathetic voice, his selection 
was simple and touching, and my own eyes were as wet 
as those of the family when he ended. I did not won- 
der that when he, also, died, in process of time, we who 
attended his funeral should have recalled his delightful 
Christian spirit and his gift of song so vividly ; that the 


mourners for this plain, poor man literally ‘* went about: 


the streets.”’ 

Iam sure that the taunt so frequently flung at the 
ministry, that it shuns the dangerous and unpleasant 
cases which do not lie within its definite duty, is scarcely 
deserved. There may now and then be men who will 
play the coward, and decline to bury the victim of a 
contagious disorder, or who will care more for their repu- 
tation than for the opportunity of preaching the Gospel 
to publican and harlot. Ido not deny it; for I know 
ministers who have had this work to doin default of 
others. But it is no common and certainly no pardona- 
ble conduct. I once saw a poor wretch, who had been 
abandoned by her husband, cared for to the last by a 
comparative stranger of her own sex. This good Sa- 
maritan was familiar with the police courts, and her 
‘‘yvirls” bore as bad a name as any in ‘‘ Cheyenne” 
(which is a locality, and not a place); but she did her 
whole duty. The physician told me that he was bidden 
to spare no expense; the undertaker told me he fur 
nished his best coftin and supplied his finest carriages ; 
and as I was the clergyman myself, and had certain 
friends with me, I can easily establish the propriety of 
the rest of the affair. It was as quiet asa boarding- 
school of the highest class. That funeral, going to the 
cemetery, passed—one to the right, the other to the 
left—a wedding party from a fashionable church. | 
saw the strange contrast from the sidewalk—the same 
number of carriages ; in the one case, filled with women 
in black; in the other, filled with women in white. 
There could not be asharper distinction between the 
pure and happy and the lostand sad. Yet that funeral 
service (if I was correctly informed some five years 
later) resulted in the salvation of one person, and per- 
haps more than one. 

What shall we say, however, of those exhausting, ex- 
cruciating burials which—to my own self only—lI incline 
to call ‘‘ howling funerals’! I certainly know places 
where it would be esteemed a matter of disrespect for 


the newly made widuw not to come downstairs shrieking 


and moaning. During the ceremonies all is quiet 
enough. But afterward it breaks out again—‘‘ Oh, my 
dear husband!” ‘‘Oh, my poor, dear child!” And I 


have sometimes gone to the. grave with a procession of 


mourners who would bave done no discredit to Pales- 
tine in the days of Christ. For my own part, I invaria- 
bly began to quiver all over when I heard the first lamen- 
tation, and I am thankful that for a considerable time I 
have not encountered such a scene. But I think I had 
sooner meet that than to have a funeral—as once I did— 
where the whole family were deaf. They sat about the 
coffin with their hats upon their heads, stolid and sad. 
I felt as if it was a solemn farce; and yet, fully two 
years afterward, a man sought me out in a distant place 
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Sept. 4, 1884. 
to thank me for the kind words which had “ helped him 
s0 mush.” 

We must not mistake the extreme of emotion or the ex- 
treme of calmness. Deep and true feeling may be be- 
neath both of them alike. But I have seen a man in 
hysterics at his wife’s death, who was married happily 
six months later. And I have seen a stony, tearless 
yrief which ten years have scarcely touched or modi- 
tied. Therefore I close as I began. If there is any 
part of a minister’s duty in which he comes closer to the 
heart thanin this, I donot knowit. And those commit a 
grave error who think to relegate the responsibility of this 
service to set forms and invariable expressions. Toa 
certain extent this may be proper enough ; but then, if 
ever, the Saviour’s own sympathy should be shown and 
the Saviour’s own method followed. Even the most 
unpleasant or distasteful circumstances can be turned to 
account; asa skillful general will often be able to uti- 
lize a rough country better than a smooth one, for his 
campaign. And let no one think that he can safely 
neglect such services and yet keep in unison with the 
hearts to whom he brings the story of peace and good- 
will. 

Pére Lacordaire well said that it was equivalent to a 
new discovery when he realized that the Gospel of Christ 
was intended for the comfort of the human heart. And 
we shall vindicate our claim to be the cuidesand friends 
of men in proportion as we show ourselves capable of 
dealing successfully with the gloom and darkness of the 
Valley of the Shadow. Philosophy and science cannot 
do it; but the Spirit of Christ can always teach us what 
will be for the solace of the soul. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


A WEEK'S WAGONING. 


By Tuk JOURNALIST OF THE ENPEDITION. 


E were three boys—city boys, but with rural 

V V instincts, particularly during the summer 
months. We were going to have a vacation this year, 
and arranged to take it together. Vacations do not come 
to us very often, aud we eetermined to make the most 
of this one. Wedid. Well, this is not very remark- 
able, you say. I[lundreds of young men have done as 
much during the past summer. Why, then, should 
we seek to inflict an “‘ article” about our trip on that 
patient public that perennially dozes over the experiences 
of the returned vacationist at this season of the news- 
paper year? Not because we hope to be more interest- 
ing, surely; but simply because we think we may sug- 
gest a plan which may make a vacation feasible to 
others as it did to us. This reason, together with the 
fact that our plan was something of a novelty, alone 
nerves us to ask the attention of the ‘‘ dear public.” 

The question that presented itself to our minds, after 
we had decided to have an outing, was, How to fill to 
the uttermost limit of its capacity one week's time with 
outdoor life and fresh experience. Our means were by 
no means Vanderbillion; the smaller the expense of 
plan the more completely would it realize our ideal. 
Our vacation was not to us simply a welcome opportunity 
for relieving the tension of our purse-strings at some 
rustic city; what we wanted was to get ozone into 
our lungs, color iuto our cheeks, flesh on our bones, and 
something besides brick aud stone before our eyes ; and 
this at the minimuro cost. A week was not a very long 
time in which to do all this; but it was all we had, and 
we wanted to fill itfull. After considering various plans, 
we concluded that nothing would suit us so well as a 
wagon-tour, We would hir’ a horse und wagon, and 
go through the country as aristocratic ‘‘ tramps ;” we 
would take our provisions along with us, and also 4 tent. 
By this plan we would be able to travel slow or fast, as 
circumstances or scenery demanded ; could see a good 
deal of country, and be out-of-doors all the time; would 
be independent of hotel or tavern keepers, and would 
keep expenses down to a reasonable limit. It was true 
we would be minus many of the “ modern improve- 
ments” in our temporary domicile ; that we might be 
subjected to some unfriendly scrutiny by suspicious 
constables or curious children ; that our provisions might 
not be.as well cooked as we were accustomed to get them 
at home ; that we might have to sleep in a haymow if 
it rained. But we were not wholly unused to ‘‘ rough- 
ing it ’—in fact, were rather inclined to regard the pros- 
pective deprivation of the every day conveniences of 
city life as somuch additional ‘* fun ;’ our feelings were 
not oversensitive to criticism, and there were three of us 
to ‘‘stare back ;” our care in the country would not be 
so much how to get an appetite as how to satisfy it; 
and we congratulated ourselves that we were not of the 
ilk who are rendered sleepless if the pillow-shams are 
missing on the bed in which they are to repose for the 
night. 

In going a-wagoning, as in all other kinds of excur- 
sions, congenial companionship is of the first impor- 
tance. Companionship of some kind is indispensable. 
To go alone would be worse than solitary confinement. 
You must have some one to communicate your ecstacies 


to, to laugh with, to share your labors, and to quarrel 
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with if you feel cross. But you should select your com- 
panions so that the last-named will be only an incidental 
diversion. The good natured, helpful-dispositioned (but 
not milk-and-water) fellow is the one you want—one 
who will do his share of the work and the play, and 
make you do yours. But natural selection should settle 
this matter. Two companions are better than one, and 
perhaps a party of three is enough, in the ordinary 
wagon and with the average horse. Our party was 
happily of this character and composition, so that the 
first great requisite of a good time was secured. Next, 
we must find a place to start from. One of our party 
had formerly lived in a village about two hours’ journey 
from our city, and his ‘‘ folks” were still there ; so we de- 
cided on hiring our turnout there, and making it our 
point of departure. Our theory was thatif you jog 
along anywhere in this country for three days you will 
come across something worth going far to see; but it 
happened that within three days’ ride of this village were 
some of the most famous wonders in America, and those 
we determined to see. 

We were not very particular about the paint on our 
wagon, but we saw to it that it had a covered top, to 
keep off rain—we didn't care about the sun. Our tent 
was a small and simple one, as we needed it only for 
shelter at night. It was simply an awning, about nine 
feet square, and made into a tent by putting it overa 
poleswung between two trees, and tying the corners to 
stakes close to the ground. With blankets and straw, 
this is all that is necessary for a comfortable dormitory 
in pleasant weather. We borrowed a sewing-machine 
for an evcuing, and our Jack-of-all-trades made our tent 
for us, before we left town. We put into the rear of 
our wagon a chest containing a few eating and cooking 
‘utensils, and some provisions ; but we intended tosupply 
our commissariat mainly by foraging along the route 
for berries and milk and bread and cheese. The owner 
of the horse stipulated that the animal should be stabled 
at night ; but we consoled ourselves by the knowledge 
that the farmers would not charge much for stable 
room, Which was all we should require, as we intended 
to carry our own feed ; and by the thought that in case 
of rain we should have a haymow convenient for shelter 
at night. Starting on Saturday, and spending Sunday 
in the peaceful quiet of a severely proper country town, 
our log-book will give an inside view of our experi- 
ences for the next six days, better than any formal nar- 
rative : 

Monday.—X ,N. J. Off at 9 a.M.; expected to start 
at 6, but didn’t. Turning-point of trip, M— C— ; 
objective point today, D— W— G—. Horse and cov- 
ered wagon: horse, fair, $1 a day; wagon, service- 
able but not pretty, $1 a week. First view of G. at ——. 
Looks just like pictures—two elepuants cheek by jowl. 
Pass lots of berries by the roadside; free. All hands 
man fruit-pails and alight; horse accepts situation and 
dozes. Pails tilled quickly. Stop for dinner under 
tree, near farmhouse, near brook; tree for shade, 
farmhouse for milk, brook for washing hands and 
dishes. Buy quart milk: three-quart pail two-thirds 
full. Mem.: Never buy quart of milk in quart pail in 
country. Note: Milk here has yellow scum on top. 
Lots of creameries hereabout; went through one: no 
oleo.; arithmetic man has statistics. Arrived at G. 
toward evening. Ferried across Delaware on flatboat 
propelled by current ; curious relic of by-gone times ; 
running over half a century ; little used ; bridge further 
down gets the travel. Majestic Delaware 300 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. No discount on the mts., however. 
Camped out beyond village ; horse in stable. Several 
hotels here—about one for each guest, this year, appar- 
ently. One hotel. very picturesque situation—W. G. 
House ; if we were miserable bondholders, and had to 
live in hotels, vote that we would register there. Started 
toclimb Mt. Minsi, to see sunset, but failed ; too late ; 
long clim». 

Tuesday.—Saw sunrise this morning, about 7 o'clock ; 
were up earlier, but no sun ; heavy fog on crest of hills ; 
long lanes of misty light through the valleys ; sun rolls 
fog away hill by hill, and suddenly the whole radiant 
valley of the Delaware bursts forth. Hired buat and 
went fishing; no bites, but ‘‘ glorious nibbles ;” no 
time, however, to accept the encouragement. Fastened 


boat to tree and climbed Mt. Minsi: hard climb; very 


rough ; sharp stones ; good shoes needed for trip like 
this. Were going toclimb Mt. Tammany, Jersey side, 
better view, but small native tells rattlesnake story with 
such circumstantiality and air of truth that we give it 
up and climb less favored Minsi. Arbor on top of 
Minsi. View too surpassingly beautiful to attempt to 
describe. Met tourists on summit doing country our 
style, only they stop at hotels ; lose half the fun. To 
camp again, two by boat, one by road ; latter takes key 
of boat’s padlock with him ; have to cut down tree to 
get boat loose. Mem.: Always carry hatchet on these 
excursions. Current of river very rapid in parts; hard 
poltng and portr»ge to get back. Hands badly blistered. 
Recipe to cure blisters: Puncture on side through 
healthy skin, so as not to break biister-skin ; much bet- 
ter than old plan. Lost case-knives to-day ; left on 


dinner-table after washing. Mem.: Always take last 
look to see that you've got everything when breaking up 
camp. Left G. and made 11 miles afternoon ; very 
hilly roads ; good for views but bad for travel; leave 
for valley road. Strike eligible farmhouse about 6:30 
o'clock, and send best-looking man to ask for stable- 
room for horse. Clever farmer ; fine farm. Showery : 
invited to sleep in house ; invitation rejected with indig- 
nation. Conc!uded not to pitch tent ; tired. Slept well 
on haymow : hay mattress, tent for blankets, blankets 
for sheets. 

Wednesday.—Been traveling through Pennsylvania 
Dutchland to-day. Few speak English ; heap fun mak. 
ing inquiries ; try our ‘‘ haben sie gehabt’s,” but Dutch 
isnot Deutsch. People live on back porch ; shutters 
and curtains in front and side universally closed and 
drawn. Houses and gardens immaculate; have just 
passed last resting-place of famous housekeeper who died 
of chagrin at failure to scour black boy white. Dutch- 
men have splendid roads here in Eastern Pennsy!vania - 
hard, firm, gravelly. Scenery pretty but not remark- 
able—hill and dale. Fill up provision-chest in town. 
Mem.: Better bread in country than in country towns. 
Plenty of berries, which we gather when tired of riding. 
Pretty mountain road to M. ©. after crossing Lehigh 
River. Most picturesque view of M. C. is from wagon- 
road about mile and a half from town. ‘‘ Switzerland 
of America” a little too strong: too much railroad 
traffic, mountains too low, town modern. Houses in 
M. C. numbered ; lots of stores and hotels. Draw cu: 
tains and steer through towo for back country. Two 
of us walk ; halt for themtocatch up ; horrible denoue. 
ment: ‘‘ Please, mister, mamma wants some tinware '" 
Lash horse to gallop. Lodge with German out of 
town; win eternal friendship by addressing him as 
Meinherr.” 

Thursday.—Climbed Mt. Pisgah this morning. 
Walked up Switchback incline—feat seldom attempted. 
Hot argument as to whether car would run down in- 
cline as fast as stone would fall same distance vertically ; 
not decided. Switchback eighteen miles long ; inclina- 
tion gentle ; two inclines, stationary engines ; rest of dis- 
tance by gravity ; wide curves, not sharp zigzags, as 


‘supposed ; used now only for pleasure. Fine view from 


Pisgah, but not equal to D. W. G. Afternoon, went 
down in a coal mine ; left wagon in care of bright lad, 
who ate some of our provisions, but guarded rest of 
property well. Mine 300 feet deep ; terribly dark, dingy, 
dirty, and dripping, but very interesting. Mules in 
stable forever in darkness; pitiful. After getting out 
thank Heaven our lot is cast above ground. In driving 
over to Glen Onoko go wrong direction. Mem.: Never 
be afraid of inquiring your way twice if you are not 
sure of it. Leave the Chunk towards night, and put up 
at guileless old Dutchman’s, and, as it threatens rain, 
sleep in new barn, which O. D. pathetically appeals to 
us not to set on fire, as he is a poor man, and could 
never build another. Reassure him by praising his cows 
and giving cards. 

Friday. — Homeward bound. Home by different 
route ; new scenery. Breakfasted romantic spot, with 
cherry-trees near. 
changed cash for jellies and canned fruit. Wagoners 
seldom come to farmers to duy, and cash payments are 
very seductive—especially to women folks, as_pin- 
money. Home through valley of the Lehigh ; charm- 
ingscenery. Through Moravian settlement. Palestinian 
guideboards: ‘‘ Bethlehem, 3 miles; Nazureth, 2 1-2 
miles ; Bethany, 6 miles.” Startling reminder of S. 8S. 
days. Further on we leave Harmony behind, Tranquil- 
lity to one side, and get beyond Hope. Halted at 5 
oclock in beautiful grove, near spring. Two of us 
pitched tent and prepared supper; No. 3, who met quite 
serious though not painful accident while in cherry-tree, 
and has since been confined to his seat while passing 
through villages, retired to wild and lonely glen, dis- 
robed, and, sitting on log, repaired his damaged gar- 
ment, ants meanwhile crawling up his legs and birds 
laughing at him from trees. Picture for a painter. 

Saturday.—Started early (after hot breakfast of our 
own cooking), in order to reach home before 12 P.M. 


Through several large towns, stil] rather Hollandish. — 


Are going to drink (aqua) with first man who speaks to 
us without accent. Stopped fordinner near large farm- 
house, with walls two feet thick—block-house in early 
times. Voluble owner comes out and talks (slightly 
Dutch) ; great fisherman ; mourns introduction of biack 
bass—driving away j:ickerel in all the famous old-time 
fish-;onds in this region. In the afternoon passed 
through Belvidere, most quietly beautiful town in Jer- 
sey. Pretty rapid driving as we near home; got out to 
rest horse and pick berries; unreasonable old farmer 
objects to our picking along road near his house; first 
cross word we've met ; object back with interest ; silence 
and satisfaction ensue. Saw woman in man’s clothes 
working in hay-field ; looked hearty and sensible. Home 
at late twilight, dusty and tired, but happy and healthy ; 
provision chest empty, but memory full; glad to get 
back, but enthusiastic over our ‘‘ week’s wagoning.” 
This account of our vacation would lose half its value 


Struck thrifty farmhouse, and ex- - 
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MEMORANDA OF EXPENSES. 


Horse, wagon, feed, etc., for one week........ 10 60 
1 75 


Total expense of trip for each man.. .3)23 35 $7 73 


MATTHEW ARNOLD ON GEORGE SAND. 


MEMORIAL to George Sand was recently dedi- 
rN cated at La Chatre, and Mr. Arnold made it oc- 
cusion of a letter to the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette,” which 
contains some very suggestive thoughts on modern 
method : 

* To-day a statue of George Sand is unveiled at La 
Chitre, a little town of Berry, not far from Nohant, 
where she lived. She could hardly escape a statue, but 
the present is not her hour, and the excuses for taking 
nart in to-day’s ceremony prove it. Now is the hour of 
ihe naturalists and realists, of the great work, as it is 
called, and solid art of Balzac, which M. Daudet and 
other disciples are continuing ; not of the work of hu- 
manitarians and idealists like George Sand and her 
master, Rousseau. The work, whether of idealists or re- 
ulists, must stand for what it is worth, and must pay 
the penalty of its defects. George Sand has admirably 
stated the conditions under which Rousseau’s work was 
produced ; ‘ Rousseau bad within him the love of good- 
ness and the enthusiasm for beauty—and he knew noth- 
ing of them to start with. The absence of moral edu- 
caiion had prolonged the childhood of his spirit beyond 
the ordinary term. The reigning philosophy of his 
time Was not moralist ; in its hatred of unjust restraints 
it left out the chapter of duty altogether. Rousseau, 
more logical and more serious than than the rest, came 
then to perceive that liberty was not all, and that phi- 
losophy must be a virtue, a religion, a social law.’ 

“Of George Saud herself, tov, we may say that she 
suffered from the absence of moral education, and had 
to tind out for herself that liberty is not all, and that 
philosophy must be a virtue, a religion, a social law. 
dier work, like Rousseau’s, has faults due to the con:li- 
tions under which it arose—faults of declamation, faults 
of repetition, faults of extravagance. But do not let us 
deceive ourselves. Do not let us suppose that the work 
of Rousseau and George Sand is defective because those 
writers are inspired by the love of goodness and the de- 
sire tor beauty, and not, according to the approved 
recipe at present, by a disinterested curiosity. Do not 
let us assume that the work of the realists is solid—that 
the work ot Balzac, for instance, will stand, that the 
werk of M. Daudet will stand, because it is inspired by 
a disinterested curiosity. 

‘*The best work, the work which endures, has not 
been thus inspired. M. Taine is a profound believer in 
the motive of disinterested curiosity, a fervent admirer 
of the work of Balzac. He even puts his name in con- 
nection with that of Shakespeare, and appears to think 
that the two men work with the same motive. He is 
mistaken. The motive of Shakespeare, the master- 
thought at the bottom of Shakespeare’s production, is 
the sume as the master-thought at the bottom of the pro- 
duction of Homer and Sophocles, Dante and Moliére, 
Rousseau and George Sand. With all the differences of 
manner, power, and performance between these makers, 
tue governing thought and motive is the same. It is 
ue motive enunciated in the burden to the famous 
chorus in the *‘Agamemnou'—‘ Let the good pre- 
vail. Until this is recuguized, Shakespeare’s work 
is not understood. We connect the word morality with 
preachers and bores, and no one is so little of a preacher 
und bore as Shakespeare; but yet, to understand 
Shakespeare aright, the clew to seize is the morality of 
Shakespeare. The same with the work of the older 
French writers, Molicre, Montaigne, Rabelais. The 
mnaster-pressure upon their spirit is the pressure exercised 
by this same thought: * Let the good prevail.’ And the 
result is that they deal with the life ot all of us—the life 
of man in its fullness and greatness. 

‘The motive of Balzac is curiosity. The result is that 
the matter on which he operates bounds him, and he 
delineates not the life of man, but the life of the French- 
man of these our times, the Avmme sensuel moyen. Balzac 
deals with this life, delineates it with splendid ability, 
loves it, and is bounded by it. He has for his public the 
lovers and seekers of this life everywhere. His imi- 
tators follow eagerly in his track, are more and more 
subdued by the material in which they work, more and 
more imprisoned within the life of the average sensual 
man, until at last we can hardly say that the motive of 
their work isthe sheer motive of curiosity, it has be- 
come a mingled motive of curiosity, cupidity, lubricity. 
And these followers of Balzac, in their turn, have some 
of them high ability, and they are eagerly read by who- 
soever loves and seeks the life they believe in. 

Rousseau, with all his faults, yet with thé love of 


goodness and the enthusiasm for beauty moving him, is 
even to-day more truly alive than Balzac, his work is 
more than Balzac’s a real part of French literature. A 
hundred years hence this will be far more apparent than 
itis now. And ahundred years hence George Sand, the 
disciple of Rousseau, with much of Rousseau’s faults, but 
yet with Rousseau’s great motive inspiring her—George 
Sand, to whom the French literature of to-day is back- 
ward to do honor—George Sand will have established her 
superiority to Balzac as incontestably as Rousseau. In 
that strenuous and mixed work of hers, continuing from 
‘Indiana,’ in 18382, t. her death in 1876, we may take 
‘Mauprat,’ ‘La Petite Fadette,’ ‘Jean de la Roche,’ 
‘Valvédre,’ as characteristic and representative points ; 
and re reading these novels, we shall feel her power. 
The novel is a more superficial form of literature than 
poetry, but on that very account more attractive. In 
the literature of our century, if the work of Goethe is 
the greatest and wisest influence, if the work of Words- 
worth is the purest and most poetic, the most varied 
and attractive influence is, perhaps, the work of George 
Sand. ‘ Bien dire, c’est bien sentir,’ and her ample and 
noble style rests upon large and lofty qualities. To-day, 
with half-hearted regard, her countrymen will unveil 
her statue in the little town by the meadows of the 
poplar-bordered Indre, the river which she has im- 
mortalized— 

‘ Still glides the stream, and shall not cease to glide’ — 
while she, like so many of ‘the great, the mighty, and 
the wise,’ seems to have had her hour and passed away. 
But in her case we shall not errif we adopt the poet's 
faith, 

‘And feel that she is greater than we know.’ ”’ 


RA A.’ 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
H.”) 
XVII. 

EFORE the end of their second day in the cafion, 

the place had become to Ramona so like a friendly 
home that she dreaded to leave its shelter. Nothing is 
stronger proof of the original intent of Nature to do 
more for man than civilization in its arrogance will long 
permit her to do, than the quick and sure way in which 
she reclaims his affection, when by weariness, idle 
chance, or disaster, he is returned, for an interval, to 
her arms. How soon he rejects the miserable subter- 
fuges of what he had called habits ; sheds the still more 
miserable pretenses of superiority, makeshifts of adorn- 
ment, and chains of custom! ‘‘ Whom the gods love, 
die young,” has been too long carelessly said. It is not 
true, in the sense in which men use the words. Whom 


the gods love, dwell with nature ; if they are ever lured 


away, return to her before they are old. Then, how- 
ever long they live before they die, they die young. 
Whom the gods love, live young—forever. 

With the insight of a lover added to the instinct of 
the Indian, Alessandro saw how, hour by hour, there 
grew in Ramona’s eyes the wonted look of one at home: 
how she watched the shadows, and knew what they 
meant. 

“If we lived here, the walls would be sun-dials for 
us, would they not ’” she said, in a tone of pleasure. 
‘*T see that yon tall yucca has gone in shadow sooner 
than it did yesterday.” | 

And, ‘‘ What millions of thing grow here, Alessandro ! 
I did not know there were so many. Have they all 
names? The nuns taught us some names; but they 
were hard, and I forgot them. We might name them 
for ourselves, if we lived here. They would be our re 
lations.”’ 

And, ‘‘ For one year I could lie and look up at the 
sky, my Alessandro, and do nothing else. It hardly 
seems asif it would be a sin to do nothing for a year, if 
one gazed steadily at the sky all the while.”’ 

And, ‘‘ Now I know what it is I have always seen in 
your face, Alessandro. It is the look from the sky. 
One must be always serious and not unhappy, but never 
too glad. I think when he lives with nothing between 
him and the sky, the saints can see him every minute.” 

And, ‘‘1 cannot believe that it is but two days I have 
lived in the air, Alessandro. This seems to me the first 
home I have ever had. Ie it because I am Indian, Ales- 
sandro, that it gives me such joy ?” 

It was strange how many more words Ramona spoke 
than Alessandro, yet how full she felt their intercourse 
to be. His silence was more than silent; it was taci 
turn. Yet she always felt herself answered. A mono- 
syllable of Alessandro’s, nay, a look, told what other 
men took long sentences to say, and said less eloquently. 

After long thinking over this, she exciaimed, ‘‘ You 
speak as the trees speak, and like the rock yonder, and 
the flowers, without saying anything !” 

This delighted Alessandro’s very heart. ‘‘ And you, 
Majella,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ when you say that, you speak 
in the language of our people; you are as we are.” 
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And Ramona, in her turn, was made happy by his 
words—happier than she would have been made by any 
other praise or fondness. 

Alessandro found himself regaining all his strength as 
if by a miracle. The gaunt look had left his face. 
Almost it seemed that its contour was already fuller. 
There is a beautiful old Gaelic legend of a Fairy who 
wooed a Prince, came again and again to him, and, her- 
self invisible to all but the Prince, hovered in the air, 
sang loving songs to draw him away from the crowd of 
his indignant nobles, who heard her voice and summoned 
magicians to rout her by all spells and enchantments at 
theircommand, Finally they succeeded in s.lencing her 
and driving her off ; but as she vanished from the Prince’s 
sight she threw him an apple—a magic golden apple. 
Once having tasted of this, he refused all other food. 
Day after day, night after night, he ate only this golden 
apple; and yet, morning after morning, evening after 
evening, there lay the golden fruit, still whole and shin- 
ing, as if he had not fed upon it; and when the Fairy 
came the next time, the Prince leaped into her magic 
boat, sailed away with her, and never was seen in his 
kingdom again. It was only an allegory, this legend— 
a beautiful allegory, and true—of love and lovers. The 
food on which Alessandro was, hour by hour, now 
growing strong, was as magic and invisible as Prince 
Connla’s apple, and just as strength-giving. 

‘*My Alessandro, how is it you look so well,'so soon ””’ 
said Ramona, studying his countenance with loving care 
‘‘T thought that night you would die. Now you look 
nearly as strong as ever; your eyes shine, and, your 
hand is not hot. It is the blessed air ; it has cured you, 
as it cured Felipe of the fever.” 

‘If the air could keep me well, I had not been ill, 
Majella,” replied Alessandro. ‘‘] had been under no 
roof except the tule-shed, till l saw you. It is not the 
air ;” and he looked at her with a gaze that said the rest. 

At twilight of the third day, when Ramona saw Ales. 
sandro leading up Baba, saddled ready for the journey, 
the tears filled her eyes. At noon Alessandro had said 
to her: ‘ To-night, Majella, we must go. There is not 
grass enough for another day. We must go while the 
horses are strong. I dare not lead them any further 
down the cafion to graze, for there is a ranch only a few 
miles lower. To-day I found one of the man’s cows 
feeding near Baba.” | 

Ramona made no remonstrance. The necessity was 
too evident ; but the look on her face gave Alessandro a 
new pang. He, too, felt as if exiled afresh in leaving 
the spot. And now, as he led the horses slowly up, and 
saw Ramona sitting ina dejected attitude by the nets, 
in which was again carefully packed their small store 
of possessions, his heart ached anew. Again the sense 
of his homeless and destitute condition settled like an 
unbearable burden on his soul. Whither and t> what 
was he leading his Majella ” 

But once in the saddle, Ramona recovered her cheer. 
fulness. Baba was in such a gay heart, she could not 
be wholly sad. The horse seemed fairly rollicking with 
satisfaction at being once more on the move. Capitan, 
too, was gay. He had found the cafion dull, spite of 
its refreshing shade and cool water. He longed for 
sheep. He did not understand this inactivity. The 
puzzled look on his face had made Ramona laugh more 
than once, as he would come and stand before her, wag- 
ging his tail and fixing his eyes intently on her face, as 
if he said in so many words, ‘‘ Whatin the world are 
you about in this cafion, and do you never intend to re- 
turn home? Or, if you will stay here, why not keep 
sheep ? Do you not see that I have nothing te do ?” 

‘* We must ride all night, Majella,” said Alessandro, 
‘‘and lose no time. It is a long way to the place where 
we shall stay to-morrow.” 

‘* Ts it a cafion ?” asked Ramona, hopefully. 

‘‘ No,” he replied, ‘‘ not a cafion; but there are beau- 
tiful oak-trees. It is where we get our acorns for the 
winter. It is on the top of a high hill.” 

‘* Will it be safe there ’” she asked. 

think so,” he replied; ‘‘ though not so safe as 
here. There is no such place as this in all the country.” 

‘* And then where will we go next ”” she asked. 

‘That is very near Temecula,” he said. ‘‘ We must 
go into Temecula, dear Majella. I must go to Mr. 
Hartsel’s. He is friendly. He will give me money for 
my father’s violin. If it were not for that, I would 
never go near the place again.” 

‘‘T would like to see it, Alessandro,” she said, gently. 

‘*Oh, no, no, Majella!” he cried ; ‘‘ you will not. It 
will be terrible ; the houses all unroofed—all but my 
father’s and José’s. They were shingled roofs ; they 
will be just the same ; al] the rest are only walls. An- 
tonio’s mother threw hers down ; I don’t know how the 
old woman ever had the strength; they said she was 
like a fury. She said nobody should ever live in those 
walls again ; and she took a pole, and made a great hole 
in one side, and then she ran Antonio’s wagon against it 
with all her might, till it fell in. No, Majella. It will 
be dreadful.” 

‘‘ Wouldn’t you like to go into the graveyard again, 
Alessandro ?” she said, timidly. 
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** The saints forbid !” he said, solemnly. 
would make me a murderer, to stand in that grave- 
yard! If I had not you, my Majel, I should kill some 
white man when I came out. Oh, do not speak of it '” 
he added, after a moment’s silence; ‘‘it takes the 
strength all out of my blood again, Majella. It feels as 
if I should die!’ 3 

And the word Temecula” was not mentioned be. 
tween them again until dusk the next day, when, as 
they were riding slowly along between low, wooded 
hills, they suddenly came to an opening, a green, marshy 
place, with a little thread of tinkling water, at which 
their horses stopped, and drank thirstily ; and Ramona, 
looking ahead, saw lights twinkling in the distance. 
‘‘Lights, Alessandro, lights!’ she exclaimed, pointing 
to them. | 

“Yes, Majella.” he replied, ‘it is Temecula ;” and 
springing off his pony, he came to her side, and putting 
both his hands on hers, said: ‘‘ ] have been thinking, 
for a long way back, Carita, what is to be done here. 
I do not know. What does Majella think will be wise ? 
If men have been sent out to pursue us, they may be at 
Hartsel’s. His store is the place where every body stops, 
everybody goes. I dare not have you go there, Majella ; 
yet I must go. The only way I] can get any money is 
from Mr. Ilartsel.” 

‘*T must wait somewhere while you go!” said Ra. 
mona, ber heart beating as she gazed ahead into the 
blackness of ‘the great plain. It looked vast as the sea. 
‘* That is the only safe thing, Alessandro.”’ 


think so, too,” he said; but, oh, am afraid for 


you ! and will not you be afraid 7” 

Yes’ she replied, am afraid. 
dangerous as the other.” 

“If anything were to happen to me, and IT could not 
come back to you, Majella, if you give Baba his reins 
he will take you safe home—he and Capitan.” 

Ramona shrieked aloud. She had not thought of this 
possibility. Alessandro had thought of everything. 
‘* What could happen ”” she cried. 

‘‘] mean if the men were there, and if they took me 
for stealing the horse,” he said. 

‘“But you would not have the horse with you,” she 
said. ‘*‘ How could they take you ?” 

“That mightn’t make any difference,” replied Ales- 
sandro. “' They mighttake me, to make me tell where 
the horse was.” 

‘‘Oh, Alessandro,” sobbed Ramona. ‘* what shall we 
do!” Then in another second, gathering her courage, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ Alessandro, I] know what I will do. 1 
will stay in the graveyard. No one will come there. 
Shall I not be safest there 7” 

‘‘Holy Virgin! would my Majel stay there 7’ ex- 
claimed Alessandro. 

‘“ Why not ?” she said. 
harm us. They would all help us if they could. 
no fear. 
not come in an hour, | will come to Mr. Hartsel’s after 
you. If there are any men of the Sefiora’s there, they 
will know me ; they will not dare to touch me. They 
will know that Felipe would punish them. I will not 
be afraid. And if they are ordered to take Baba, they 
can have him ; we can walk when the pony is tired.” 

Her confidence was contagious. ‘‘ My wood-dove has 
in her breast the heart of a lion,” said Alessandro, 
fondly. ‘‘ Wewill do as she says. She is wise ;” and 
he turned their horses’ heads in the direction of the 
graveyard. It was surrounded by a low adobe wall, 
with one small gate of wooden paling. As they reached 
it, Alessandro exclaimed, ‘‘ The thieves have taken the 
gate |” 

‘‘What could they have wanted with that ’” said 
Ramona. 

‘*To burn,” he said, doggedly. ‘‘It was wood; but 
it was very little. They might have left the graves safe 
from wild beasts and cattle !” 

As they entered the inclosure a dark figure rose from 
one of the graves. Ramona started. 

‘* Fear nothing,” whispered Alessandro. must be 
one of our people. To am glad; now you will not be 
alone. It is Carmena, Lam sure. That was the corner 
where they buried José. will speak to her and leav- 
ing Ramona at the gate, he went slowly on, saying ina 
low voice, in the Luiseno language, ‘‘Carmena, is that 
you’ Have no fear. It is I, Alessandro.” 

It was Carmena. The poor creature, nearly crazed 
with grief, was spending her days by her baby’s grave 
in Pacuanga, and her nights by her husband's in Temee- 
ula. She dared not come to Temecula by day, for the 
Americans were there, and she feared them. After a 
short talk with her, Alessandro returned, leading her 
along. Bringing her to Ramona’s side, he Jaid her 
feverish hand in Ramona’s, and said: ‘* Majella, I have 
told her all. She cannot speak a word of Spanish, but 
she is very glad, she says, that you have come with 
me, and she will stay close by your side ill back.” 

Ramona’s tender heart ached with desire to comfort 
the girl ; but all she could do was to press her hand in 
silence. Even in the darkness she could see the hollow, 
mournful eyes and the wasted cheek. Words are less 


But it is not so 


is not the dead that will 
I have 


think it. 


I will wait there while you go; and if you do- 
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needful to sorrow than te joy. Carmena felt in every 
fiber how Ramona was pitying her. Presently she made 
a gentle motion, as if to draw her from the saddle. 
Ramona bent down and looked inquiringly into her face. 
Again she drew her gently with one hand, and with the 
other pointed to the corner from whence she had come. 
Ramona understood. ‘* She wants to show me her hus- 
band's grave,” she thought. ‘‘ She does not like to be 
away fromit. IT will go with her.” 

Dismounting, and taking Baba’s bridle over her arm, 
she bowed her head assentingly, and, still keeping firm 
hold of Carmena’s hand, followed her. The graves 
were thick, and irregularly placed, each mound marked 
hy a small wooden cross. Carmena led with the swift 
step of one who knew each inch of the way by heart. 
More than once Ramona stumbled and nearly fell, and 
Baba was impatient and restive at the strange inequali- 
ties under his feet. When they reached the corner, 
Ramona saw the fresh-piled earth of the new grave. Ut- 
tering & wailing cry, Carmena, drawing Ramona to the 
edge of it, pointed down with her right hand, then 
laid both hands on her heart, and gazed at Ramona 
piteously. Ramona burst into weeping, and, again 
clasping Carmena’s hand, laid it on her own breast, to 
show her sympathy. Carmena did not weep. She was 
long past that; and she felt for the moment lifted out 
of herself by the sweet, sudden sympathy. of this 
stranger—this girl like herself, yet so different, so won 
derful, so beautiful, Carmena was sure she must be. 
Ilad the saints sent her from heaven to Alessandro ? 
What did it mean ? Carmena’s bosom was heaving with 
the things she longed to say and to ask ; but all she could 
do was to press Ramona’s hand again and again, and 
occasionally lay her soft cheek upon it. 

‘Now, was it not the saints that put it into my head 
to come to the graveyard ?” thought Ramona. ‘* What 
a comfort to this poor broken-hearted thing to see Ales- 
sandro! And she keeps me from all fear. Holy 
Virgin! but T had died of terror here all alone. Not that 
the “dead would barm me ; but simply from the vast, 
silent plain, and the gloom.” 

Soon Carmena made signs to Ramona that they 
would return to the gate. Considerate and thonghtful, 
she remembered that Alessandro would expect to find 
them there. But it was along and weary watch they 
had, waiting for Alessandro to come. 

After leaving them, and tethering his pony, he had 
struck off at a quick run for Hartsel’s, which was per- 
haps an cighth of a mile from the graveyard. His own 
old home lay a little to the right. As he drew near, he 
saw a liyht in its windows. He stopped as if shot. 
light in our house !” he exclaimed, and he clenched his 
hands. ‘‘ Those cursed robbers have gone into it to live 
already!” His blood seemed turning to fire. Ramona 
would not have recognized the face of her Alessandro 
now. It was full of implacable vengeance. Involun- 
tarily he felt forhis knife. Itwasgone. His gun he had 
left inside the graveyard, leaning against the wall. Ah ' 
in the graveyard! Yes, and there also was Ramona 
waiting for him. Thoughts of vengeance fled. The 
world held now but one work, one hope, one passion for 
him. ut he would at least see who were these d wellers 
in his father’s house. A fierce desire to see their faces 
burned within him. Why should he thus torture him. 
self? Why, indeed? But he must. He would see 
the new home-life already begun on the grave of his 
own. Stealthily creeping under the window from which 
the light shone, he listened. He heard children’s voices ; 
a woman’s voice ; at intervals the voice of a man, gruff 
and surly; various household sounds also. It was 
evidently the supper-hour. Cautiously raising himself 


till his eyes were on a level with the lowest panes in the | 


window, he looked in. 

A table was set in the middle of the floor, and there 
were sitting at it a man, woman, and twochildren. The 
youngest, little more than a baby, sat in its high chair, 
drumming with a spoon on the table, impatient for its 
supper. The room was in great confusion—beds made 
op the floor, open boxes half unpacked, saddles and 
harness thrown down ip corners ; evidently there were 
new-comers into the house. The window was open an 
inch. It had warped, and would not shut down. Bit 
terly Alessandro recollected how he haa put off from 
day to day the planing of that window to make it shut 
tight. Now, thanks to that crack, he could hear all 
that was said. The woman looked weary and worn. 
Her face was a sensitive one, and her voice kindly ; but 
the man had the countenance of a brute—of a human 
brute. Why do we malign the so-called brute creation, 
making their names a unit of comparison for base traits 
which never one of them possessed ? 

“It seems as if IT never should get to rights in 
this world!” said the woman. Alessandro understood 
enough English to gather he meaning of what she said. 
He listened eagerly. ‘* When will the next wagon get 
here?” 

don’t know,” growled her husband. There’s 
been a slide in that cursed cation, and blocked the road. 
They won't be here for several days yet. Hain’t you 
got stuff enough round now? If youd clear up what's 


here now, then ’t would be time enough to grumble be. 
cause you hadn’t got everything.” 

‘But, John,” she replied, ‘‘T can't clear up till the 
bureau comes, to put the things away in, and the bed- 
steads. I can’t seem to do anything.”’ 

“You can grumble, I take notice,” he answered. 
‘That's about all you women are yood for, anyhow. 
There was a first-rate raw hide bedstead in here. If 


r Rothsaker hadn't been such a fool ’s to let those dogs of 


Indians carry off all their truck, we might have had 
that '” 

The woman looked at him reproachfully, but did not 
speak for a moment. Then her cheeks flushed, and. 
seeming unable to repress the speech, she exclaimed, 
‘Well, I'm thankful enough he did let the poor things 
take their furniture. I'd never have slept a wink on 
that bedstead, I know, if it had ha’ been left here. It’s 
bad enough to take their houses this way '” 

‘‘Qh, you shut up your head for a blamed fool, will 
you!" cried the man. He was half drunk, his worst 
and most dangerous state. She glanced at him half 
timorously, half indignantly, and, turning to the chil 
dren, began feeding the baby. At that second the other 
child looked up, and, catching sight of the outline of 
Alessandro’s head, cried out, ‘‘ There’s a man there ' 
There, at the window 

Alessandro threw himself flat on the ground, and held 
his breath. {ad he imperiled all, brought danger on 
himself and Ramona, by yielding to this mad imprlse 
to look once more inside the walls of his home? With 
a fearful oath, the half drunken man exclaimed, ‘* One 
of those damned Indians, I expect. Ive seen several] 
hangin’ round today. We'll have to shoot two or three 
of ’em yet, before we're rid of ‘em!’ And he took his 
gun down from the pegs above the fireplace, and went 
to the door with it in his hand. 

‘Oh. don’t fire, father, don't!” cried the woman. 
‘ They'll come and murder us all in our sleepif you do! 
Don’t fire!” and she pulled him back by the sleeve. 

Shaking her off, with another oath, he stepped across 
the threshold, and stood listening, and peering into the 
darkness. Alessandro’s heart beat like a hammer in his 
breast. Except for the thought of Rumona, he would 
have sprung on the man, seize! his gun, and killed him. 

‘*T don't believe it was anybody, after all, father,” 
persisted the woman. ‘‘ Bud’s always seein’ things. | 
don’t believe there was anybody there. Come in; sup- 
per’s gettin’ all cold.” 

‘Well, I'll jest fire, to let know there’s powder 
‘n shot rourd here,” said the fiend. ‘If it hits any on 
‘em roamin’ round, he won’t know what hurt him :” and, 
leveling his gun at random, with his drunken, unsteady 
hand he fired. The bullet whistled away harmlessly 
into the empty darkness. Hearkening a few moments, 
and hearing no cry, he hiccupped, ‘‘ Mi-i-issed him that 
time,” and went in to his sapper. 

Alessandro did not dare to stir for a long time. How 
he cursed his own folly in having brought himself into 
this plight ! What needless pain of waiting he was in- 
flicting on the faithful one watching for him in that 
desolate and fearful place of graves! At last he vent 
ured—sliding along on his belly a few inches at a time, 
till, several rods from the house, he dared at last to 
spring to his feet and bound away at full speed for 
H artsel’s. 

Hartse!l’s was one of those mongrel establishments to 
be seen nowhere except in Southern California. Half 
shop, half farm, half tavern, it gathered up to itself all 
the threads of the life of the whole region. Indians, 
ranchmen, travelers of all sorts, traded at Ilartsel’s, 
drank at Hartsel’s, slept at Hartsel’s. It was the only 
place of its kind within a radius of twenty miles ; and it 
was the least bad place of its kind within a much wider 
radius. 

Hartsel was by no means a bad fellow-——-when he was 
soker ; but as that condition was not so frequent as it 
should have been, he sometimes came near being a very 
bad fellow indeed. At such times everybody was afraid 
of him-—wife, children, travelers, ranchmen, and all. 
‘‘It was only a question of time and occasion,” they 
said, ‘‘ Hartsel’s killing somebody sooner or later ;” and 
it looked as if the time were drawing near fast. But, 
out of his cups, Hartsel was kindly, and fairly truthful . 
entertaining, too, to a degree which held many a way 
farer chained to his chair till small hours of the morn 
ing, listening to his landlord’s talk. How he had 
drifted from Alsace to San Diego County, he could 
hardly have told in minute detail himself, there had 
been so many stages and phases of the strange journey , 
but he had come to his last halt, now. Here, in this 
Temecula, he would lay his bones. He liked the coun 
try. He liked the wild life, and, fora wonder, he liked 
the Indians. Many a good word he spoke for them to 
travelers who believed no good of the race, and evi- 
dently listened with polite incredulity when he would 
say, 4s he often did. ‘‘ ve never lost a dollar off these 
Indians yet. They do all their trading with me 
There's some of them [trast as high 's a hundred dol 
lars. If they can’t pay this year, they’ll pay next ; and 
if they die, their relations will pay their debts for them, 
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a little at a time, till they’ve got it all paid off. They’ll 
pay in wheat, or bring a steer, maybe, or baskets or 
mats the women make; but they'll pay. They’re 
honester ‘n the general run of Mexicans about paying ; 
I mean Mexicans that are as poor ’s they are.”’ 

Hartsel’s dwelling-house was a long, low adobe build- 
ing, with still lower flanking additions, in which were 
bedrooms for travelers, tbe kitchen, and storerooms. 
The shop was a separate building, of rough planks, a 
story and a half high, the loft of which was one great 
dormitory, well provided with beds on the floor, but 
with no other article of bedroom furniture. They who 
slept in this loft had no tastidious standards of personal 
luxury. These two buildings, with some half-dozen 
outhouses of one sort and snother, stood in an inclosure 
surrounded by a low white picket fence, which gave to 
the place a certain homelike look, spite of the neglected 
condition of the ground, which was bare sand, or 
sparsely tufted with weeds and wild grass. A few 
plants, parched and straggling, stood in pots and 
tin cans uround the door of the dwelling-house. 
One hardly knew whether they made the place look 
less desolate or more so. But they were token of a 
woman's hand, and of a nature which craved some- 
thing more than the unredeemed wilderness around her 
afforded. 

A dull and lurid light streamed out from the wide- 
open door of the store. Alessandro drew cautiously 
near. The place was full of men, and he heard loud 
laughing and talking. Hedared not go in. Stealing 
around to the rear, he leaped the fence, and went to 
the other house and opened the kitchen door. Here he 
was not afraid. Mrs. Hartsel had never any but In- 
dian servants in heremploy. The kitchen was lighted 
only by one dim candle. On the stove were sputtering 
and hissing all the pots and frying-pans it would hold. 
Much cooking was evidently going on for the men who 
were noisily rollicking io the other house. 

Seating himself by the tire, Alessandro waited. Ina 
few muments Mrs. Hartsel came hurrying back to her 
work. It was no uncommon experience to find an In- 
dian quietly sitting by her fire. In the dim light she 
did not recognize Alessandro, but mistook him, as he 
sat bowed over, his head in his hands, for old Ramon, 
who was sort of recognized hanger-on of the place, 
earning his living there by odd jobs of fetching and 
carrying, and anything elise he could do. 

‘Run, Ramon,” she said, ‘‘and bring me more 
wood ; this cottonwood is so dry, it burns out like rotten 
punk ; I'm off my feet to-night, with all these men to 
cook for ;”’ then turning to the table, she began cutting 
bread, and did not see how tall and unlike Ramon was 
the man who silently rose and went out to do her bid- 
ding. When, a few moments later, Alessandro re- 
entered, bringing a huge armful of wood, which it 
would have cost poor old Ramon three journeys at least 
to bring, and throwing it down on the hearth said, 
‘Will that be enough, Mrs. Hartsel?’” she gave a 
scream Of surprise, and dropped her knife. ‘‘ Why, 
who—’” she began ; then, seeing his face, her own light- 
ing up with pleasure, she continued, ‘‘ Alessandro! Is 
it you’ Why, I took you in the dark for old Ramon! 
I thought you were in Pachanga.” 

‘‘In Pachanga!” Then as yet no one had come from 
the Sefiora Moreno’s to Hartsel’s in search of him and 
the Sefiorita Ramona! Alessandro’s heart felt almost 
light in his bosom. From the one immediate danger 
he had dreaded, they were safe ; but no trace of emotion 
showed on his face, and he did not raise his eyes, as he 
replied: ‘‘I have beenin Pachanga. My father is dead. 
I have buried him there.”’ 

‘Oh, Alessandro! Did he die?” cried the kindly 
woman, coming close to Alessandro, and laying her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘I heard he was sick.” She 
paused ; she did not know what to say. She had suf. 
fered so at the time of the ejectment of the Indians 
that it had made her ill. For two days she had kept 
her doors shut and her windows close curtained, that 
sbe need not see the terrible sights. She was not a 
woman of many words. She wasa Mexican, but there 
were those who said that some Indian blood ran in her 
veins. This was not improbable; and it seemed more 
than ever probable now, as she stocd still by Alessan- 
dro’s side, her hand on his shoulder, her eyes fixed in 
distress on his face. How he had altered! How well 
she recollected his lithe figure, his alert motion, his 
suberb bearing, his handsome face, when she last saw 
him in the spring ! 

‘* You were away all summer, Alessandro ’” she said 
at last, turning back to ber work. 

‘* Yes,” he said ; ‘‘ at the Sefiora Moreno’s.”’ 

‘So I heard,” she said. ‘‘ That is a fine great place, 
is it not? Is her son growo a fine man? He was alad 
when I saw him. He went through here with a drove 
of sheep once.” 

‘‘ Ay, he is a man now,” said Alessandro, and buried 
his facein his hands again. 

‘*Poor fellow' I don’t wonder he does not want 
to speak,” thought Mrs. Hartsel. ‘‘I'll just let him 
alone ;” and she spoke no more for some moments. 


Alessandro sat still by the fire. A strange apathy 
scemed to have seized him; at last he said wearily : ‘‘ I 
must be going now. I wanted to see Mr. Hartsel a 
minute, but he seems to be busy in the store.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she said ; ‘‘a lotof San Francisco men ; they 
belong to the company that’s coming in here in the 
valley ; they've been here two days. Oh, Alessandro,” 
she continued, bethinking herself, ‘‘Jim’s got your 


*violin here ; José brought it.” 


‘* Yes, I know it,” answered Alessandro. ‘‘ José told 
me; and that was one thing 1 stopped for.” 

“Tl run and get she exclaimed. 

‘* No,” said Alessandro, in a slow, husky voice. I 
do not want it. I thought Mr. Hartsel might buy it. 
I want some money. It was not mine; it was my 
father's. It is a greatdeal better thanmine My father 
said it would bring a great deal of money. It is very 
old.” 

‘* Indeed it is,” she replied ; *‘ one of the men in there 
was looking at it last night. He was astonished at it, 
and be would not believe Jim when he told him about 
it having come from the Mission.” 

‘*Does he play ’ Will he buy it ’” cried Alessandro. 

‘*T don’t know ; I'll call Jim,” she said ; and, running 
out, she looked in at the other door, saying, ‘‘ Jim ! 
Jim 

Alas ! Jim was in no condition to reply. At her first 
glance in his face, her countenance hardened into an 
expression of disgust and defiance. Returning to the 
kitcLen, she said, scornfully, disdaining all disguises, 
‘* Jim’s drunk. No use your talking to him to-night. 
Wait till morning.”’ 

‘* Till morning!” <A groan escaped from Alessandro, 
in spite of himself. ‘‘I can't!” he cried. ‘I must go 
on to-night.”’ 

Why, what for?” exclaimed Mrs. Hartsel, much 
astonished. For one brief second Alessandro revolved 
in his mina the idea of confiding everything to her; 
only for a second, howcver. No; the fewer knew his 
secret and Ramoua’s, the beiter. 

‘‘T must be in San Diego to-morrow,” he said. 

‘* Got work there ?” she said. | 

‘‘ Yes; that is, in San Pasquale,” be said. ‘‘and I 
ought to have been there three days ago.” 

Mrs. Hartsel mused. ‘Jim can’t do anything to- 
night,” she said ; ‘‘that’s certain. You might see the 
man yourself, and ask him if hed buy it. 

Alessandro shook his head. <An_ invincible repug. 
nance withheld him. He could not face one of these 
Americans who were ‘‘coming in” to his valley. Mrs. 
Hartsel understood. 

‘I'll tell you, Alessandro,” said the kindly woman, 
‘T’ll give you what money you need to-night, and then, 
if you say so, Jim ‘ll sell the violin to-morrow, if that 
man wants it, and you can pay me back out of that, and 
when jou'realong this way again you can have the rest. 
Jim ‘ll make as yvood a trade for you's he can. He’sa 
real good friend to all of you, Alessandro, when he’s 

‘**T know it, Mrs. Hartsel. I'd trust Mr. Hartsel more 
than any other man in this country,” said Alessandro. 
‘* He's about the only white man I do trust '”’ 

Mrs. Hartsel was fumbling in a deep pocket in her 
under-petticoat. Gold-piece after gold-piece she drew 
out. ‘‘Humph! Got more ’n I thought I had,” she 
said. ‘‘I’ve kept all that’s been paid in here to-day, 
for I knew Jim 'd be drunk before night.” 

Alessandro’s eyes fastened on the gold. How he 
longed for an abundance of those shining little pieces 
for his Majella! He sighed as Mrs. Hartsel counted 
them out on the table—one, two, three, four, bright five- 
dollar pieces. 

‘‘That is as much as I dare take,” said Alessandro, 
when she put down the fourth. ‘‘ Will you trust me 
for so much ?” he added, sadly. ‘‘ You know I have 
nothing leftnow. Mrs. Hartsel, I am only a beggar, till 
I get some work to do.” 

The tears came into Mrs. Hartsel’s eyes. ‘‘It’s a 
shame !” she said—‘‘a shame, Alessandro! Jim and I 
haven't thought of anything else since it happened. 
Jim says they'll never prosper, never. Trust you ? 
Yes, indeed. Jim and I would trust you, or your 
father, the last day of our lives.”’ 

‘*T’m glad he is dead,” said Alessandro, as he knotted 
the gold into his handkerchief and put it into his bosom. 
‘‘ But he was murdered, Mrs. Hartsel—murdered, just 
as much as if they had fired a bullet into him.” 

‘That's true!” she exclaimed, vehemently. ‘‘I say 
so too ; and so was José. That’s just what I said at the 
time—that bullets would not be half so inhuman '” 

The words had hardly left her lips, when the door 
from the dining-room burst open, and a dozen men, 
headed by the drunken Jim, came stumbling, laughing, 
reeling into the kitchen. 

‘* Where’s supper! Give us oursupper! What are 
ye about with your Indian here? I'l] teach you how to 
cook ham !” stammered Jim, making a lurch towards 
the stove. The men behind caught him and saved him. 
Eying the group with slow scorn, Mrs. Hartsel, who 
had not a cowardly nerve in her body, said : ‘‘ Gentle- 


men, if you will take your seats at the table, I will bring 


in your supper immediately. It is all ready.” 

One or two of the soberer ones, shamed by her tone, 
led the rest back into the dining-room, where, seating 
themselves, they began to pound the table and swing 
the chairs, swearing, and singing ribald songs. 

‘* Get off as quick as you can, Alessandro,” whispered 
Mrs. Hartsel, as she passed by him, standing like a 
statue, his eyes, full of hatred and contempt, fixed on 
the tipsy group. ‘ You'd better go. There's no know- 
ing what they'll do next.’ 

Are you not afraid ?” he said, in a low tone. 

‘“No!’ she said. ‘‘ I’m used to it. I can always 
manage Jim. And Ramon’s round somewhere—he and 
the bull-pups ; if worse comes to worst, I can call the 
dogs. These San Francisco fellows are always the 
worst to get drunk. But you'd better get out of the 
way !" 

‘* And these are the men that have stolen our lands, 
and killed my father, and Josc, and Carmena’s baby !” 
thought Alessandro. as he ran swiftly back towards the 
graveyard. ‘‘And Father Salvierderra says, God is 
good. It must be the saints no longer pray to him for 
us !” 

But Alessandro’s heart was too full of other thoughts, 
now, to dwell Jong on past wrongs, however bitter. 
The present called him too loudly. Putting his band 
in his bosom, and feeling the soft, knotted handkerchief, 
he thougnt : ‘‘ Twenty dollars! Itis not much! But 
it will buy food for many days for my Majella and for 
Baba !" 

INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

[Any subscriber senling an inquiry on any to The Uhria- 
tian Union, accomponied with a postave stamp. will receive a reply 
either throvgh the columns of the paper or by persona letter. The 
answer will be given az promptly aa practicable | 


I have been reading the Rev. Mr. Ecob’s letter in your latest 
issue, following your introductory political paragraph, and am 
moved to ask one question. In his comparison of the two 
chief parties, is not every word undeniably true’ Regarding 
them not in any sentimental light. but in that of ‘‘cold 


facts,” can you urge anything ayain-t his summary’ Do not 
your own past atiitude and affiliations contirm bis opinion 
as yours’ How, then, are you consistent in taking your 


present pos’tion. as in the paragraph aforesaid—that of a 
lofty moral philosopher, standing on a height from whieh both 
parties appear on much tbe same level, to be about equally toler 
ated and lectured’ I don’t object to the position, if you can 
reasonably defend it. but would like to see you dose. I don't 
think you are stating the matter fairly, in speaking of objectors 
as ** those who can see no good in the party to which they are 
opposed, and no evilin the party to which they are attached.” 
and in describing yourself as one who ‘sees both good and evil 
tendencies and elements in every party,” thus putting both upon 
just the same moral level. Now, I don’t ask you to be the parti- 
san of either: I only ask you to recognize those differences be. 
tween them which are plainly to be seen and known, and this I 
ask for your own sake more than for the country’s, as an old 
friend of The Christian Union, because the © consclence"’' you 
appeal to demands it. There are plenty of Republicans who can 
see evils enough in the conduct of their party, and who mourn 
over the disgraces wrought by bad leadership, but who cannot 
see the counterbalancing good on the other side which should 
induce them to trust the Democracy instead. They do not deny 
the need of purgation in their own party; they may yet be 
forced to leave it to form a purer und sounder one; but at pres- 


ent, as a matter of comparative choice, they see no reason for | 


going over to the old adversary. They are convinced that their 
old choice is still in heart and brain incomparably the better of 
the two. OLD SUBSCRIBER 
We do not regard all denominations alike. But we propose 
to treat them all alike ; thatis, to point out all that is good tu 
each, and to criticise fearlessly whatever is evil if any ; to 
be Christian, not denominational. And this in spite of 
the fact that when ‘*‘ Ramona”’ presents the good side of 
Romanism an occasional reader tears lest we are becoming 
Romanist. Wedo not regard all parties as equally good; 
but we propose to treat them onthe same principles ; to 
commend whatever we see of good in each and to condemn 
whatever we see of evil. And this in spite of the fact that 
an occasional subscriber thinks we have gone over to the 
Democratic party because we commend the courageous po- 
litical honesty of Mr. Cleveland, and another reader is 
equally sure we are ‘‘hedging’’ because we sketch without 
favor the reactionary career of Mr. Hendricks. Our sub- 
scriber does perfectly right to stay in the Republican party 
and work for its purification. But as we have the ear of men 
of character and influence in all parties and all sections, we 
propose to belong to no party and to no section, but to work 
for the purification of every party, and for the development 


of every section. ur position o/ independence in theology 


is beginning to be understood by all our readers; but we 
have attained it through much tribulation, being called 
in succession Baptist, Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Cal- 
vinist, Arminian, New Theology, Orthodox, and Heterodox. 
There are not quite as many parties in the State asin the 
Church, so there is not a chance for so many changes in the 
chime of bells. But, by and by, all our readers will under- 
stand, what we are glad to believe a majority of them under- 
stand now, that The Christian Union belongs to no party, 
and berates none; but works for truth, purity, and liberty 
in all parties as in all denominations, 


. Asa reader of your paper tora short time, I would be pleased 
to have you answer editorially a few questions touching the 
teaching and the commonly accepted theology of the Congre- 
gational church. 1. In what sense. if any, did Jesus Christ differ 
in nature at his birth from any one else born of woman ; or were 
his conception and birth the same, by ordinary generation,as that 
of any other human being’ 2. Is Jesus Christ in any sense en 
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titled to absolute worship from men? If so,in what sense? Is 
it asa bumanor a divine being? 3. Did, or do, the sufferings and 
death of Christin any sense affect the condition of the human 
family as subjects of the moral government of God? If so, in 
what sense’ 4. Isit by the meritorious righteousness of Jesus 
Christ that sinners are saved? or is the sinner’s safety here and 
hereafter dependent on his own life and conduct? 5. Was, and 
is, the atonement by Christ substitutional and vicarious in its 
nature’ 6. Isit possible for any one who intelligently denies 
the miraculous conception, divine nature, and vicarious atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ to be saved from sin’ Tf so. on what 
gronnd is salvation attainable 

STREATOR. 

Your questions have in part, but only in a general way, 
been answered by the recent Open Letter of the ‘‘ Deacon.”’ 
We here only give them brief categorical reply : 1. Histort- 
cal Christianity—that is, the doctrine that God has made a 
substantial revelation of himself in the life and character of 
Jesus of Nazareth, who is his only begotten Son—rests upon 
and seems to us necessarily to involve the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception and the resurrection. 2. We under- 
stand the Bible clearly to teach that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God and the manifestation of God in human flesh, is en- 
titled to the highest worship which the human soul can pay, 
and that the worship so paid is given not to a fellow-man, 
but to the Divine Being. 3, 4,5. These three questions we 
answer together by saying that we understand the New 
Testament clearly to teach that the human race is delivered 
from its condition of sinfulness, not merely by the teaching 
and example, but also by the sufferings and death, of Jesus 
Christ. How these sufferings and this death accomplished 
that deliverance is not made a matter of explicit revelation ; 
different philosophical systems give different answers to 
this question ; and it is possible for one to give no answer to 
it at all, and still accept the fact that through the sufferings 
of another we are redeemed from sin; but we also under- 
stand that the teaching is very explicit, that what we are 
saved from is sin, not merely suffering : what we are saved 
unto is rivitevusness, not merely happiness. In other words, 
it is only as Christ's character is reproduced in us, and our 
life and conduct partake of his spirit, that we are saved 
6. We do not think that any intellectual Opinion is essential 
to spiritual salvation. We are saved when a godlike char- 
acter is produced in us: intellectual opinions are merely 
means which tend to this end. Belef in historical and 
supernatural Christianity is a mest efficacious means to 
this end, but he that imitates the life and character, of 
Christ, and doubts or disbelieves his supernatural character, 
isa son of God, and be who believes in his supernatura) 
character, but refuses to follow him, and does not seek to 

be made like him, is a wandering and lost child of God. 


@ue Home. 
HOW TO LISTEN. 
gene. EC. DD. 

EW people know how to listen well. Conversa- 
tion hetween two is greatly enhanced if one or 
both of those engaged in it know as well how to listen 
as how to talk. Give attention. If you feel an interest 
in what is being said, show it. One can converse with 
far more ease, aud with much greater pleasure, when his 
hearer shows the sume animation that he does while 
speaking himself. Not unfrequently is an interesting 
discussion spoiled or entirely broken up by bad listen- 
ing. Some fidgety person, thinking maybe that he is 
listening because he hears what is said, allows his 
hands or his feet to move ; perhaps he whispers to the 
person next to him ; or he moves his chair—showing that 
he is uneasy or impatient. It is said that eminent pub. 
lic speakers have been so annoyed and discomposed by 
one such person in an audience, as to spoil a speech ora 
sermon. Can we wonder, then, that we so often note 
its disastrous effects upon the nearer communication of 
drawing-room conversation ? And these offenders are 
not few, nor do they belong to the uneducated class 
of society. On the contrary, very many learned and 
otherwise really polite people practice these uncouth 

habits. | 
It may be contended that such persons are nervous, 
and physically unable to show the interest they feel and 
would like to exhibit. This may be true sometimes; 
but, with all due consideration for the sick and the 
weak, we assert that by far the majority of people who 
allow themselves to commit these annoying impro 
prieties do so from selfishness or from habitual want 


of thought. | 
The old rule, ‘‘Do not speak while another is talk. 


ing,” seems to have become obsolete, judging from the 


chattering one hears when several friends chance to 
meet unexpectedly, either on thesidewalk, or in the par 
lor during calling hours, or on a shopping expedition, 
and even while entering and leaving church. Yes. on 
funeral occasions well bred persons (apparently se in all 
other respects) have been seen rattling on in this same 
manner, with as much glibness as if they were leaving 
the theater and rehearsing the merits of the last new 
actress, instead of one just entering eternity, and in 
whose footsteps they are so soon to follow, 

But perhaps the most atrocious of all conversatienal 
improprieties, and one not seldom to be observed, is the 
interruption of the person speaking by a correction, a 
help, or a comment, maybe a contradiction even, from 
another of the party. 


‘‘T have acquired the art of listening,” laughingly re- 
plied a brilliant lady to the question of whence came her 
mysterious powers of fascination. ‘‘ Gentlemenare flat- 
tered by the attention I give while they talk, and in re- 
turn but render me the homage due my wit.” 

Learn to listen. Use not your ears alone, but make 
vour eyes do duty. Yes: compel your limbs and your 
whole body into an attitude of attention. If not inter- 
ested in the subject under treatment, withdraw yourself 
from the circle engaged in it, rather than display that 
disagreeable indifference or scorn so objectionable to 
those who might otherwise enjoy themselves. 


- 


AMUSEMENTS THAT INSTRUCT. 
By Lewrson Fisker. 
J.UE-E YES and her mother are the best of friends. 
The little one realizes that it is not possible, under 
any circumstances, for her mother to cease to love her. 
This is a blessed assurance for any child to have. Little 
Blue-Eyes is anchored, so to speak ; she has the love, 
and knows it, which is the best part of it. 

This harmonious state of affairs makes many things 
possible ; among them, amusements that instruct. The 
fun that Blue-Eyes and her mamma have together is of 
the simplest kind, vet it is the genuine article—pure, 
unadulterated fun. It yvenerally begins in this way. 
Blue Eyes exclaims disconsolately, and with an air of 
general desolation : 

haven't anything to 

‘Why not paint ?” says mamma. at length. “ You 
may, if you wish ; but you kuow I cannot have a word 
spoken, for I must finish my writing.” 

Blue-Eyes would like to paint, above all things ; so she 
helps nammx move a little table from another room, 
brings a high chair,a glass of water, a clean rag for 
wiping brushes, and an illustrated catalogue that was 
carefully put away for just such a purpose, the very 
day it was thrown in ‘he front door. 

Then mamma goes on writing. Blue-Eyes looks care. 
fully through the book, and decides to color the picture 
of a young girl reading. What color shall her dress be 7 
the ribbon on her cap? her necklace ? the wee bit of 
shaw] that is visible ? the table-spread ? Mamma asks 
whether she is fair or dark. Blue-Eyes thinks she will 
make the eyes black, the hair dark brown, and give her 
a little color on the lips and cheeks. Mamma suggests 
a purple dress ; and Blue Eyes looks for the needed cake 
of paint, which she finds, only it is called violet. She 
needs other colors—brown, black, and a_ beautiful red 
that has Carmine printed across it. Mamma rubs some 
paint on the little palette, and the preparations for be- 
ginning are complete. 

Excuse me for interrupting you,” says the child, 
later, ‘‘ but I can’t goon. The dress is painted, so is 
the hair, eyes, eyebrows, cheeks, and lips. What shall 
| do to this ribbon on the cap 

‘Does much of it show 7” 

‘“No just a little shows.” 

‘Suppose you paint it yellow , wouldn't that look 
well with a purple dress ?”’ 

Blue Eves acts upon the suggestion, and thinks it 
lovely. ‘‘ But the table-spread ?”’ 

‘‘Make a Turkish one,” says mamma, briefly. ‘ Find 
out the colors from the one downstairs.” 

‘‘ There's every color in it, most,’” laughs Blue-Eyes. 
““Only little bits of each, and they're all soft colors. 
There’s a lovely queer green, and a funny blue, anda 
kind of yellow, and some red—-you know, mamma.” 

The pen is exchanged for the paint-box, and the colors 
are mixed. Blu+-Eyes then paints quite a time without 
speaking. 

‘‘There’s jewelry to be attended to,’’ announces the 
little artist. ‘‘ There’s beads, and ear-rings. Are they 
gold or coral? What do you think ?” 

‘‘] don’t think,”” says mamma, hurriedly, in an un- 
mistakable tone. The child decides on gold beads, and 
finishes her picture in silence. It is nearly done when 
mamma lays down her pen, the story ending with orange 
blossoms and marriage bells 

A few days later is heard the same mournful cry: ‘‘T 
haven'i anything todo'” It happens that mamma has : 
she is getting ‘‘ fitted.” 

‘““Why not be Queen Isabella?” she says, after a 
moment's thought. ‘‘ There are some beautiful pearls 
in my top drawer--some people might cail them wax 
heads : what won't people say ' There’s a gorgeous 
velvet robe in my closet—you might think it a flannel 
wrapper . but, dear me, you're wrong! Then, you'll find 
a gold-mounted scepter in the hall—it looks like a cane.” 

Away speeds Blue-Eyes. She returns in about 
half an hour, rejoicing in a most inconvenient train, 
several rows of beads, all the odd bits of jewelry pos- 
sible to tind, a crown made out of a basket-cover, and 
her mother’s best white lace scarf dangling like a veil 
behind. Queen Isabella condescends to pass the morn 
ing in the work-room, and confides to all present that 
she intends to assist Columbus, even should she be 
obliged to sell the wax beads. Judicious questions and 
answers bring out many facts concerning Columbus and 


- 


his times. It appears that this extraordinary man 
thought himself chosen of God to discover a new world, 
convert the heathen, and rescue the Holy Sepulcher 
with the wealth he should acquire 

‘They put chains on him afterwards,” says the child 
‘‘T didn’t have anything to do with that, you know, for 
I always ‘liked Don Christopher Columbus. h, 
mamma, wasn't it funny he made so many journeys 
after he was dead '” 

‘There is not « thing for metodo" It is a hot day, 
this time, in September. Mamma is putting up toma 
toes in glass jars. She looks mysterious, but she says 
nothing, except— ‘‘Gingham apron.” Blue-Eyes knows 
that means fun—a good deal of fun if it requires a co! 
ored apron. When she reaches the kitchen there is » 
big Jump of something on the table, covered with a damp 
cloth. <A highchair is brought, and a piece of oileloth. 
about a yard square, spread out on the table. Thelump 
is soft clay, fresh from the potter's, and it cost exactly 
one cent. It was wrapped in the damp cloth to keep it 
moist and soft. Mamma cuts oif someclay with a piece 
of wire, and Blue-Eyes rolls it with great glee. What 
tomake? Why notatomato? ‘ Makea round, smooth 
ball, first,” says mamma, “and then you will see bow 
easy it is to change it into a tomato!” What a rolling, 
and punching. and pinching! There are four clay 
tomatoes on the table before Blue-Eyes intimates that 
she would like to make something else. Then follow po 
tatoes, apples, pears, andeggs ; a turtle, and some good. 
looking clams. Such a happy morning ' twelve o’clock 
before anybody khewsit ' 

‘‘ Nothing amuses me !” moans Blue-Eyes. It is dark 
and rainy, this day; nothing amuses the rest of the 
household, for poor papa has a dreadful headache, aad 
cannot be disturbed. Every one walks about on tiptoe. 
Mamma has a big basket of stockings. ‘‘Let’s go up 
stairs and find a secret,’ she says, softly ; so up they 
climb, very gently, clear to the top of the house, and 
shut themselves up in a quiet little room. The secret is 
contained in a low, flat box, not very large, with ‘‘ Asia” 
printed across it. It looks like a book. There is other 
printing that Blue-Eyes spells out, and learns that it is 
‘‘ designed expressly to impress npon the minds of chil. 
dren the exact shape and position of each country,” and 
that itis manufactured by Philip, son & Nephew, 32 
Fleet Street, London. 

‘‘ Oh, it’s a country, then,” says Blue-Eyes. 

‘‘ The picture of a country,” says mamma, “and it 
all takes apart—like this.” Blue-Eyes laughs at the 
funny shapes. There are pieces that look like chairs, 
sofas, and queer fishes. 

‘* Arabia's just like a bell,” exclaims the child ; ‘‘ and 
India’s got his mouth open. And here's a tree with its 
branches all falling over—Turkey in Asia, it’s called. 
The wind is blowing it, don’t you see ?” 

Siberia fits into its proper place without difficulty ; 
China is easily placed : but the central part of Asia taxes 
the patience of both. Even mammiuais a little perplexed 
She was adviséd to get this dissected map for her 
daughter by a friend who isa professor at Yale College, 
because children learn geography, without knowing it, 
while amusing themselves ; and here is mamma learn 
ing more geography than she ever realized she had for. 
gotten! When the map is all made up, and the coun 
tries carefully named over, mamma suggests they ‘shal! 
play school. Blue-Eyes is the teacher, and asks some 
remarkable questions. ‘‘ What country has its mouth 
open ? In what country do the people live that do every- 
thing upside down ? What country looks like a horse ? 
a fish? In what country do they put a_boiling-bot 
omelet on the little babies’ heads ?” and much more of 
the same sort. Mamma makes a good many mistakes, 
and has to be corrected constantly ; indeed, she stays at 
the foot of the class all the time. Blue-Eyes has better 
luck ; she spells all the names of countries in the most 
approved manner, and goes at once to the head of the 
class. Tobe sure, everything harder than Japan, Persia, 
or India is left out; yet that does not alter the actual 
fact. The maid says supper is nearly ready—just time 
to wash face and hands, and slip on a clean apron. 
Who would have thought it? It is astonishing how 
quickly an afternoon flies by when a little girl has a 
new dissected map and a kind mother who knows how 
to play school ! 

Of course, another day soon comes when Blue-Eyes 
finds the world hollow, and everything stuffed with saw- 
dust. Mamma is very busy cutting out new garments 
and preparing work for the expected seamstiess. She 
comes gayly to the rescue, however ; this time with a 
set of dolls’ patterns, some sharp little scissors, and bits 
of bright calico. Blue-Eyes’ numerous family can have 
spring © fixings,” as well as their betters. The child is 
delighted, and examines the little patterns with great 
glee. They are stamped on different colored tissue 
paper. red, yellow, green, and blue. Here is a polo 
naise that will be the very thing for Betsey Beeswax . 
this jacket will fit Susan Sugarspoon ; while nothing 
could be better for Joey Moonbeam than this dear little 
seaside hat! Snip, snip ' go the scissors , and the pole 
naise soon reaches the stage of basting. The picces have 
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to be titted together neatly—hard work for such tiny, 
inexperienced fingers. To think that mamma is cutting 
and basting clothes for her child, too! Buiue-Eyes feels 
that she is somehow helping by doing the same kind of 
work. Her little heart swells with sympathy and pride ; 
it is so delightful to do grown-up kind of work, and share 
grown up responsibility. ‘‘ Mamma,” says the child, at 
length, stitching away at her little table, ‘* how is it that 
you always know just what I want todo? You know 
better than I do myself, and find such nice fun for me. 
Do you know, I believe there’s plenty of fun lying all 


‘around, only big people don’t always find it for little 


children. But you do, momsy dear—yes, you do !” 
The moral of this is: in times of peace prepare for 
war. When children are amusing themselves they need 
no help; but their ingenuity is soon exhausted if left 
alone too long. Amusement always teaches something, 
for play is the child’s natural way of learning. Shall 
they learn useful things? Then regulate and superin- 
tend their play. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
and experiences for this column. | 


I had the following statement from an eye-witness of the 
seene in one of New York's fashionable stores : 

A lady bought some silk dress-goods, and the clerk was about 
to wrap it in a paper on which was a large grease-spot. Seeing 
this, the lady asked that he might doit upin another piece ; being 
obliging, he was about to comply, when one of the * floor-walk- 
ers’ came up and rudely interfered, insisting most emphatically 
that the goods be done up in ‘hat paper and no other. The lady, 
heing a lady, did not argue the matter, although she knew that 
her dress might be ruined bythe grease, but a certain deter- 
mined expression around her mouth proclaimed as plainly as 
words that she was not likely to “ shop” there again. 

Can one wonder atit’ Js it not to the employer's interest to 
have polite employees J.K.L 

Many of the men employed as “ tloor-walkers ’’ are small 
tyrants, and would have made brutal overseers in the old 
slavery times. Their despotism is commonly exercised 
toward the subordinate employees in favor of custowers, 
but occasionally it includes the customer, as in this case. 
There are yet many changes to be made in the manners of 
both sellers and buyers before the perfection of ‘* good-will 
to men’’ will be reached. 


Some years ago, perhaps three or four, I read a very remarka- 
ble story, of which Tam nowin search. It was in some maga- 
vine—the ‘* Atlantic.’ I think. The writer was relating a 
dream, in which he saw the young Hebrew lad, Joseph, bound, 
lying by the evening tire in the camp of the Midianites, on his 
way to slavery in Egypt. Touched by compassion, the dreamer 
stole up and loosed his bonds. The boy escaped. The story 
then goes onto relate, at some length. the result of this interfer- 
ence with the course of Divine Providence. I shall be greatly 
obliged if, through the medium of your paper, I can put my hand 
on it. J. F.G. 

We do not recall such a story, and the publishers of the 
‘* Atlantic’’ are very certain that it did not appear in that 
magazine. It is poasible, among our readers, there may be 
some one who can aid you in discovering its origin. 


Will you kindly answer two questions for me > 

What is the best folding bed made, and at what price can it 
be obtained * 

What flower would grow best i) an old stump where there is 
very little sun, only light and heat’ Perhaps some of your lady 
readers will give their experience. I have been very much in- 
terested in what you have written about flowers, and wish we 
might hear more. M. H. 

We could not recommend any particular folding bed. 
They are of all styles and prices. Some fold to resemble a 
table, some a secretary, and others serve as sofas by day. 
Some are exc:edingly plain, some are expensively elegant. 
Any large, reliable furniture house will direct you to the dif- 
ferent agencies in your vicinity, and you can examine and 
select for yourself. 

The German ivy, tradescantia, lobelia, petunia, heliotrope, 
fuchsia, pansy, are plauts that flourish without much direct 
sun :hine. 

In your issue of June 5, 1884, isan answer-to question of issue 
of May &th, in reference to fruit-drying. A circular is said to be 
inclosed which will answer the question most satisfactorily. 1 
wrote before to get information, but have not seen any mention 
of itthus far. linelose three postal stamps for circular men- 
tioned, if you can obtain it for me, and send it me. If this can- 
not be done, please mention in your next issue where the circular 
can be obtained, and oblige one of your old subscribers. 

D. Van L. 

We have not preserved the address of the agency of the 
fruit-drier referred to. It was, we believe, somewhere in 
Massachusetts. There are other evapurators advertised, but 
we know nothing of tre merits except as our correspondent 
recommended the one referred to in our former answer. 
We shall be glad to forward to you any circular which 
comes to us With the indorsemert of a subscriber who has 
used it satisfactorily. 


I notice in your issue of July 17 you give as an answer to the 


' query, “* When and where was the last battle fought on the soil 


of England?’ Sedgmoor, in 1685." Will you please explain 
why the battle of Preston. in November, 1715, cannot be digni- 
fied with the name of battle, it being quoted by English histori- 
ans as such? E. T. 
Macaulay, after describing the battle of Sedgmoor, says: 
‘*So ended the last fight deserving the name of battle that 
has been fought on English ground.’’ The battk of ‘‘ Pres- 
ton Pans’’ was fought—if a contest so quickly settled can 
be called a battle—on the 21st of September, 1745, and Pres- 
ton Pans is on the Firth of Forth, in Scotland. There was 
a ‘‘rising’’ of the Jacobites in 1715, which was ended, per- 
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haps, at Preston, but scarcely bya battle. Green says they 
(the insurgents) were soon cooped up in Preston and driven 
to a surrender, but there is no account of any battle. 


Can you tell me where I can find the lines of which these are 
the opening, and who is the author ’ 
‘*‘Sometime, when all life's lessons have been learned, . 
And suns and stars forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have spurned, 
The things o'er which we crieved with lashes wet, 
Will flash before us, out of life’s dark night, 
As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue, 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love most true.” 
I have only an imperfect copy. left by a beloved one, among 
many slips, mostly cut from newspapers. SUBSCRIBER. 
It is contained in the ‘* Library of Religious VPoetry,’’ 
edited by Dr. Schaff, and is there attributed to Mrs. Mary 
Riley Smith, of Rochester N.Y 


Will you please inform me through the colunins of your paper 
whether there is any place where the drugyist’s business cau be 
learned, other than in a drug store’ If so, are ladies admitted % 

SUBSCRIBER. 

There are schools of pharmacy. We have not known any 
woman who has studied in one, yet we see no reason why 
one might not do so. By applying to the College of Phar- 
macy, 209 and 211 East Twenty-third Street, New York City, 
you could learn what opportunities would be granted to a 
woman there. 

What is javelle water? 

It is a preparation for removing stains. It can be pur- 
chased at drug stores. Something quite similar, if not 
identical, can be prepared at home in the following manner : 
Take one pound of sal-soda and one-half pound chloride 
of lime, put them in an earthen bowl, and turn over them two 
quarts of boiling-hot water, the softer the better. Let it 
stand over pvight, and then turn off the clear liquid, strain it 
through a muslin cloth, and bottle for use. 


HovusEKEEPER. 


Where can I find the entire poem containing these lines » 
* T listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread, 
Who bear the finished web away. 
And cut the thread,” ete. Mrs. J. R. H. 


How can I keep steel ornaments from rusting while they are 
not in use * M. R. 

If they are keptin finely sifted powdered starch it will 
preserve them. The starch can be brushed off with a soft 
brush when they are to be used. 


We are able to inform a correspondent, Whose name has 
been mislaid, that Isaac Disraeli’s Commentary on the Life 
and Reign of Charles L., in two volumes, London, 1851, 
bound in full tree calf, can be bought for $11.00, 


Youna Kotks. 


PAT’S BENEFIT.” 
By Junie O. Haun. 


NDEED it was a bright idea =Phil Wayne first sug- 
] gested it. In fact, Phil was addicted to bright 
ideas. Often they were luminous with the light of 
heaven. 

It was in the old Ringville schoolhouse that the 
merry company of boys and girls were assembled for an 
evening spelling-match. Jt was dark without, and there 
was yet no lamp within, but the open door of the square 
box stove sent out lurid rays which fell upon one face 
after another as the ever-restless children crowded 
about and tossed in their nut shells, and laughed as they 
crackled amcng the glowing embers. But the laughter, 
merry as it sounded, was of a balf-hearted kind, which 
easily showed that little brains were grappling with 
weightier things. 

say, what's upnow ?” saidanew-comer. ‘ There's 
something brewing, I'll bet a penny. You look as wise 
as a company of owls.” 

‘* How do you know, Tim Redway ? You never saw 
an owl. They don't fly in the daytime, and you're 
afraid of the dark. Girls, which one of you'll see this 
feller home to-night ?” and Dick Dedham vaulted on to 
the nearest desk and betook himself to chestnuts anew. 

‘*] tell you, fellers, 'm awful sorry for Pat, and no 
jokin’,” put in Burt Alden, whose mind reverted to the 
topic in hand in spite of sundry interruptions. ‘‘ Any 
one of us could better afford to hive a broken leg than 
for himto. I don’t care, you may call him Paddy or 
pauper, but there ain't a better chap in this crowd than 
he is.” 

‘*That’s where you're right, Burt,” shouted Ben 
Martin. ‘‘l’ve found out why he didn't go to the 
skating-match last Saturday. He stayed at home to 
take care of the baby so his mother could go to town. =I 
tell you, there ain’t a thing that feller won't give up 
if he can accommodate somebody by it.”’ 

‘‘Hooray! Hear ‘em orate! Give ’em the floor. 
Ireland has got some champions now !" sneered Caspar 
Creswell. ‘‘’Fore I'd rave over the virtues of a dirty 
little paddy-whacker! But then, everybody to his taste. 
However, he ain’t just such a feller as I want to as- 
sociate with,” and Caspar pulled out his gold watch and 
began to grumble about the master’s being late. 
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Caspar was the rich man’s son of the district, but he 
was what Dick called ‘‘ left-handed in his disposition.” 
It had come to be a matter of course that he would 
oppose every project that he did not suggest himself, 
and in spite of jiis tine clothes and swaggering assump 
tion, the children had learned to mind little about him. 
It was in the pause that followed his sneers that Phil 
Wayne spoke up. 

‘Shove up your sleeves, boys. Let’s see your mus. 
cles. “Pears to me we big burly fellows might do some 
thing besides sigh and say, ‘Oh, dear! ‘ Too bad "’ 
‘ Ain’t it dreadful ? and whimper like a pack of girls. I 
say, let’s give up the skating-party next Saturday, and 
give him a benefit. We'll cach spend the day in eam. 
ing Pata few pennies. Tl stump any fellow here to - 
earn more ‘nT will. shovel snow, wood, 
carry messages, sweep wood sheds-—”’ 

‘Pick geese, dress turkeys, clean hogs’ troughs,” 
broke in Dick. 

‘*Cateh a comet, climb a rainbow,” piped up Burt. 

‘** Hush yournonsense, boys ! Come on, give me your 
hands on it,” continued Phil, as he held out his own 
toward the crowd collectively. 

‘7. 1, 1,” was the answer, and the boys crowded up, 
stretching out their hands in pledge of good faith, over 
the hot stove, over the low benches,-even over the 
shoulders of the speaker himsclf. 

‘That's a grand suggestion, my boy. Here, take 
my hand on it first,”” and the master stepped. forward, 
thrust his right hand into Phil's, while the other clasped 
his arm in the most cordial manner. One after another 
followed, until the Compact was sealed by nearly every 
one 

Three days intervened before the appointed Saturday. 
Each boy devoted his leisure to Jaying plans for the 
day’s work. Parents sympathized and. helped, and 
nearly every business man in the district deferred his 
little jobs unti] the Saturday when help should be 
plenty. 

The very beavens favored the project. But though 
the sun shone out as it had not done for a week, the 
boys did not regret the skating match. They entered, 
heart and soul, into the getting of money. 

‘Have you got any work for me to-day, Deacon 
Roberts 7” asked Burt, who lifted the gate latch just as 
the old gentleman was seating himself in the midst of 
his wolf-robes for a drive. 

‘Work enough,” said the Deacon, as he buttoned up 
his fur collar and surveyed the boy from head to foot. 
‘*'There’s work enough to be done, but I don’t know 
about your sort of fellows. You want nice, dainty 
little jobs and the most tremendous pay.” 

“*] do want a lot of money, but I'll earn every cent 
of it,” answered Burt. 

‘Well, then, if you'll drive my fat cattle to the 
butcher's this morning and save my hired man’s time, I 
can give you fifty cents.” 

Burt thanked him, and was off to the stables. No 
time was lost. Ile got ten cents more for an extra little 
job at the butcher's, caught a ride home, and was ready 
for more work by noon. 

To count up the little odd jobs that were done by 
boys that day would imply that Ringville had been 
much disordered on that particular morning, and had 
enjoyed a sort of general house-cleaning before night. 
The old mill raceway was cleared of ice, the wrecks of 
the pavilion roof, which blew off in the gale, were re. 
moved from the common, Grange Hall was swept and 
dusted, private wood-piles were worked up, icy cross- 
ings were hacked and sprinkled with sand, feeble roofs 
were cleared of snow, loose blinds were fastened, apples 
were sorted, cattle were treated to an extra brushing, 


and a thousand little things tending toward order and 


convenience were well and thoroughly done. 

Nobody was late at school Monday morning. Far 
better than the skating party was the fuo of comparing 
notes and counting up the money that was to be pre 
sented to Pat in the proper time and way. 

And where was the master, Saturday ? Nobody had 
seen him at work, but a bright ten-dollar gold-piece 
found its way from his hands into the common fund. 
How it was earned was for weeks « puzzle to the curious 
brains of the boys. It came out in time. <A bright 
little sketch of the injured boy’s life, his early green- 
island home, his sweet, sunny temper, his self-sacrificing 
disposition, and the sad accident that befell him, appeared 
over the master’s signature in one of the best-paying 
periodicals in the county, and its date showed it to 
have been the work of that very same Saturday’s busy 
pen. 

The boys took back their ungallant words about the 
girls’ weak lamentations when Duisy Merton added the 
three dollars and ten cents which she and the rest had 
earned. 

‘* 1] say, boys,” said Dick’s loud voice, ‘‘ three cheers 
for the girls.” 

These weve given with hearty good will, and received 
witb many dainty blushes by the girls. They had vin 
dicated themselves. They had proved they could do 
something besides weep. | 
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And who can tell of Pat’s delight ¢ He would have 
danced for joy if his poor splintered leg would let him. 
Deep down in his heart, however, he valued the good- 
will of his comrades as much as the gold. His poor 
tongue was utterly confounded, and knew no words to 
express his gratitude. His mother’s warm Irish heart 
overflowed in behalf of her darling boy. She invoked 
all the blessings of all the saints in her entire sacred cal. 
endar. But there was no need, for One who is greater 
than the holy saints had seen the kindly deeds of the 
generous young hearts, and was prompt in bestowing 
such blessings as are ever greater to those who give than 
to those who receive. 


ABOUT A CAT AND TWO HORSES. 


"BOOK has been issuedin [London entitled Pet 
land Revisited,” and in it our young readers will 
tind many interesting accounts of animal pets who have 
displayed peculiar intelligence. A cat named Poet, 
owned by the writer of the book, the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
furnishes a number of incidents more than usually in- 
teresting : 
‘*From.the first moment that Poet came into my pos- 
session, I desired, by continual kindness, to make him 
feel thoroughly confident, and, if ever he needed punish- 


ment, to manage the correction in such a manner that be. 


should fancy it to be the natural result of the ill deed, witb- 
out any connection with myself. The consequence of this 
immunity from bad treatment or cruelty of any kind 
is, that all his gestures and actions ure full of that 
spirited yet easy grace which can never be attained by 
any creature, be it man, beast, or bird, which has once 
learned to crouch in terror and to feur a harsh tone or 
an uplifted hand. 

‘*A new stair-carpet had been put down, much to his 
delight, as it was nice and warm for his paws. But 
over that carpet was then laid a thin oilcloth ‘ pro- 
tector,’ as I believe it is called. It was shining, smooth, 
and cold to the feet, and Poet objected to it. 

‘‘Inthat house the usual order of things was reversed, 
tne kitchen being on the uppermost floor. Poet quietly 
slipped upstairs, and got into the sink, where he walked 
about till his feet were quite wet. Then he paraded 
among the coals, and then rushed down the stairs and 
up again, leaving the prints of his blackened paws all 
over the objectionable article of furniture.” 

A naughty pussy to give so much trouble! Poet 
knew how to manage his master and mistress as well as 
some little folks know how to manage theit papas and 
mammas. Mr. Wood says: ‘‘ Knowing my compassion 
to be readily roused, he sits outside ny door, and utters 
a plaintive, long-drawn wail. But if he wishes to enter 
the room where his mistress is sitting, he first mews, and 
then begins to haul up the carpet with his claws. 
Anxious to save her furniture, she runs to the spot, with 


the intention of driving him away, but the moment the 


door is open, Poet dashes into the room, sits down under 
a chair, and begins to lick his paws.” 

Mr. Wood thinks animals talk without using words. 
Poet talked with his tail as well as his mouth. We 
know the little kitties call their mother, and the hen 
will call her chickens. Last week two horses were stand. 
ing at opposite curbs; one a great big cart-horse, the 
other a dainty litthe pony harnessed before a light 
carraige. They looked at each other for a few minutes, 
and then the big horse, drawing his heavy load, 
crossed the street and rubbed his nose against the pony’s 
nose, That was their way of shaking hands. Present- 
ly the cartman rushed out of a big building and very 
roughly pulled his horse back to the curb, scolding all 
the time. The little pony gave a sigh, and looked just 
a3 though he would say, ‘‘ Too bad ! just when we were 
having such a good time.” Watch, and you will find 
some of the animals on the farm or in the street talking. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
AN you tell me the difference between water and 
air? My memory is notso good as it was when I 
was young, but] have an idea that they are something 
alike. Yet there must bea very great difference be- 
tween them, for you know it is not pleasant for those of 
us who are accustomed to live surrounded by air to be 
kept many seconds under water, nor do the animals 
whose life is passed in the water seem to endure a long 
time in the air. And, if they are so much alike, why 
don't they mix ?. This morning great drops of water are 
coming down through the air, and they do not appear to 
mix atall. Water must be very much heavier than air ; 
indeed, I think I have been told that it is more than 
_ eight hundred times as heavy. I am sure a pail or a 
pitcher of air is lighter, very much, than the same pail 
or pitcher filled with water ; if you think it is not, you 
can try it very easily. When you went down stairs for 
a pitcher of water the other day, you said the pitcher 
was ‘‘empty ;” but you were mistaken. The pitcher 
was as full as it could hold all the time, firat with air, 
then with water. It is possible to empty a pitcher, but it 


is not easy to do it unless one has the necessary machin- 
ery. When you speak of things being ‘‘ empty,” there 
fore, it is ordinarily not exactly true. 

And now some professor tells us that we never siw 
a lightning flush go upward or downward; that the 
lightning flash lasts only the millionth part of a second, 
and that the eye cannot possibly follow anything which 
moves so quickly. He says what we think isthe move 
ment of the flash is just ‘the effect upon the brain.’ 


Now, I want to know how he can tell that is so, if the 


flash is so quick ; can any of you tell me ? 


Ocava, Marion County, Florida, Angust 11, 1884 


Dear Aunt Patience 


A little girl said to me lately that she had so many picture 
ecards she did not know what to do with them. so Lasked her to 
let me have what she could spare to send to you, thinking you 
might know of some poor children in hospitals, or elsewhere, 
who would be pleased to get them, even though they are not 
very nice nor very clean. 

I send the package with this, and please do whatever you think 
best with them. 

When I last wrote youmy home wasin North Greenfield, N.Y . 
but my health failed there, and last summer, when a married 
sister from this place came to spend some time with us, it was 
decided that I should return with her and try how Florida wotild 
agree with me. Tam much better, and have gained twenty-nine 
and a half pounds of flesh. 

I like it here very much. We have just returned from a trip to 
the Gulf of Mexico, which we enjoyed very much. Wish I had 
time and room to tell you of all we saw, though perhaps you 
have been there and seen the same. There were plenty of alli 
gators, from six inches to fifteen feet long. and we found a num 
ber of their nests. I have an egy from one of them. It looks 
some like a gooseegg. The nests look some like sma!l hay cocks, 
being covered with grass. 

There were many sharks.too <A friend of mine shot one, a 
little one, only about two feet long. Its skin looked very much 
like thick india-rubber, and its fins and tail seemed to be of the 
same material. I put my fingers in its mouth and discovered that 
its teeth were sharper than ueedles We often see large ones in 
the water. but this was the only one we had an opportunity to 
exarmpine closely. 

There were many curious birds. among others, the water tur- 
key, Which spends a good share of its time under water We 
often saw them sitting on a dead branch with their wings spread 
out todry. There were cranes, paroquets, mocking birds, red 
birds, red-winged blackbirds, and many more. We have most 
of those here, too. IT found some air plants, and brought some 
home, they are pow growing on the trunks of trees in the yard 

I caught a sea crab, and dried him tor my curiosity box, and 
got the claw of a sand fiddler, but the rest of him was too quick 
for me, and got away. 

Il saws me beautiful fireflies on our way. Besides the usual 
illumination under the wings, each one carried a lantern ou each 
shoulder, which blazed steadily with the loveliest green light. 

We found some sea beans—small, scarlet ones; some curious 
stones —one is black, very light, with several pearly little oyster 
shells imbedded in it; plenty of seaweed, a few shells. ete., ete. 

But I cannot begin to tell you all, and perhaps this is as good 
a place to stop as any, and bid you good-by for this time. 

Very affectionately yours, CARRIE L. D. 

I am sorry you were forced to go to the South because 
of ill health, but 1 am sure you have found a great deal 
to enjoy there, and we are indebted to you for your let- 
ter, and shall be glad to liave another very soon. VPer- 
haps some of the cousins will ask you questions about 
these things. What are sea-beans ? for instance. 

Thank you for the cards; I shall distribute them 
among the poor and the sick. 


BRATTLEBORO’, Vt., August 14, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I am afraid you do not call me your niece now, for | have not 
written to you for a long time; but I always read the letters, 
and I should be glad to have you take me back. I want to tel; 
you about our fair. 1 belong to a club of boys and girls called 
the Golden-Rod Club. There are tifteen members, must of them 
ten or twelve years old; none of your nieces except my cousin, 
Pauline Howard. We meet oncein two weeks in the winter, and 
play games, and have charades and tableaux and little suppers 
and ever so much fun, butin summer we don’t have meetings, 
so Il thought we could have a fair, and perhaps we could get 
ten dollars to send a poor child out West. The others don’t have 
The Christian Union, only Pauline and I. but they were glad to 
doit, and we had meetings every afternoon for two weeks to 
sew and make things tosell. We diln’t know whether to send 
a boy or agirl. Some of us wanted aboy, because a boy would 
yet along better out West, and the others wanted a girl, because 
it was harder fora girl to be poor in the city: so we voted, and 
the boy had the most votes. Amy’s mother made the ice-cream, 
and some ladies gave us all the things to makeit of, and the 
grocers and druggists gave us all the candy and lemoas to sell, 
and sume of our mothers made cake, aud Maud’s uncle lent us 
atent to have the tables under. We had our fair yesterday at 
Jennie’s, because she had the largest lawn, and ever so many 
people came, because we had told all our friends aboutit. When 
we found, after a while, that we had got more than ten dollars, 
we did want to get twenty, and when everything was seld we 
just cheered, for we had twenty-five dollars and sixteen cents 
The Golden Rod Club sends twenty dollars to Charity, and we 
want to send a boy and girl ont West, and we hope vou will 
please remember to tell us their names, and we would like to 
know where they go. Weshall send the rest of the money to 
the Fresh-Air Fund, Isheuld liketo tell you the names of the 
club: Velma B., Louise R., Amy H., Lula B., Jennie R Maud E., 


Florence A., Pauline H.. Helen F., Rath N.. Charlotte Frank 


B., Benny H., Frank B., Ernest H. 
Your loving niece, CHuAKLOTTE 

You were very successful with your fair, and know 
you are glad you did the work. Althvugh twenty dol- 
lars isa large sum, it will not quite take two children 
out ; but we can easily add enough to do it. I want you 
each to have one of my last Christmas cards, and so I 
have sent them, for I think you will like the motto. 
Your experience shows, dovs it not, that when you try 
to let your sun shine others are willing to help you do 
it? I hope to hear from each of you. 


Gako, Park Co., Colorado, July 20, 1584 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have not written to you for some time. I think by this time 
you have forgotten me, I have read yours and other letters in 
the paper. 

It is raining very hard now here. Black clouds are in the east 
and the sun shining inthe west onthe mountains, almost covered 
with snow. The mountains that are nearest here are Silver 
Heels, Lincoln, Sheridan, and Bross. The Buflalo Peak and 
Chalk Cliff are more in the southern part of the picture around ns 

Plive ona ranch orfarm (we alleallit ranch in Colorado ; it is 
a Spanish word) in Park County. This county is the central 
county ofthe State in geographical position 

Ourranch ts surrounded by mountains, some of which are some 
distance from us, while others are only cight miles away : a few 
foot-hills are six miles off. The Divide Mountain I have crossed 
four times; the last time T went over it Ll picked Nowers only a 
little distance fromthe summit. so nearthe snow that I have 
thrown snow-balls with one hand and picked flowers with the 
other. This may seem very strange to you. if you have never 
beer over the mountains. 

Denver, the eapital of the State, bas beautiful flowers and 
some fruit: the weather is very uncomfortable this time of vear, 


.onacceunt of the heat. The mountains are within seventeen 
miles. The railroad is only of@ and a half miles away: we- 


have two trains a day, one East and one West 

I have been at schoo. all wintet in Fairplay: it is only twelve 
miles from home. The town of; Fairplay is a gulch-mining 
place Perhaps some do not know what that is. flume or 
a long diteh the water runs in. with boards on three sides. [t is 
about three or four feet square. Inthe bottom they have little 
logs as long as the flume is wide : the logs are four or five inches 
thick The Chinamen who work in the guleh put in large rocks 
and then shovel in the dirt that they think has jgoid in it, into 
the titre 

The Chinamén make a great deal of money at this, and then 
voto China. or send it back tobe spent, or spend it. 

I think by this time you are tired of mountains, Chinan: 
and Colorado. MARGARET }). 


It would seem strange to me, indeed, to pick tlowers 
with one hand and throw snow-balls with the other. 


Your letter is very interesting ; it is just such a pictur 
of life as both interests and instructs. 

ELK River, Minn... July 17, 
Aunt 


I will write a few Hines. I believe you said in your last letter 


that you wanted me to tell something about our town. I do net 
belleve Lean do it very well 

[ live in asmall town, about forty milesfromSt. Paul. Ithink 
it would bea pretty place if it was not so sandy. Our inhabit 
ants are about 2.000 of 1.500. The railroad goes right through 
the town, dividing it into two parts. I will draw the shape of 
the town. 

Isend vou some papers which are to goto any place they are 
wanted, if you will be kind enongh to send them. School is out 
forthe year’s vacation, which is about two months. Tgness | 
better stop now. From Harry (|. u 


Your diagram was very good. I am sorry we could 
not print it. The papers, with some others, 1 bave sent 
to a very destitute Sunday-school on our Northern coast. 

A ffectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


At the request of several subscribers we reprint 
THE BISHOP OF OXFORD'S RIDDLE, 

I have a large box; two lids, two caps, two musical instru- 
ments, two established measures, a great number of articles that 
a carpenter cannot dispense with. Then 1 have about me a couple 
of good fish. and a great number of a smaller size and tribe: two 
lofty trees, some gaudy flowers, and the fruit of an indigenous 
plant; two peaceful animals, and a number of a smaller and less 
famed tribe. Also, a fine stag, a number of whips without han- 
dles, two halls or places of worship, some weapons of warfare, 
and a number of weather-cocks ; the steps of a hotel. The House 
of Commons on the eve of a division, two scholars, and some 
Spanish grandees to wait upon them. What am I? 

SQUARE 


| 
5 
9 10 
13 14 
17 18 
19 
15 If 
11 
7 
3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 


1to2, ariver. 1 to 3, a plant. 3 to 4, prosperously. 2to 4, 
acienge of fishes. 5 to 6, aspecies of gull. 5to7,ariver. 7 to8, 
a little banner. 6to 8, to set aside. %to 10, a plain in India. 
9to 11, a figure of ten sides. 11 to 12, a cape. 10 to 12, acoin. 
13 to 14, aplanet. 13to15, a river. 15 to 16, a mountain range. 
14 to 16, an island. 17 to18, an animal. 17 to 19, an Insect. 
19 to 20, partof the body. 18 to 20, a bodily organ. 


- CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in thirst, but not in dry ,; 

My second is in laugh, but not in cry ; 
My third is in love, but oot in hate , 

My fourth in praise, but notin great ; 

My fifth is in cross, but not in rise ; 

My sixth is in trusty, but not in wise ; 

My last is in rest, but not in sleep ; 

My whole is a name in our hearts to keep. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 14: 


Enigma. 

“The king was in his counting house, countiog out tis 
The queen was in the parlor, eating bread and lores 
The maid was in the garden, hanging cout the clothes 
Down came a blackbird, and nipped off her nose "’ 

Easy Enigma.— Vice-President. 

Charade.—Currant (cur-rant). 
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SUNDAY CFTERNOON. 
NOT VERY FAR. 


Qe RELY, yon heaven, where angels see God’s face, 
\_’ Is not so distant as we deem 
From this low earth® °Tis but a little space. 
The narrow crossing of a slender stream ; 
’Tis but a veil, which winds might blow aside , 
Yes, these are all that us of earth divide 
From the bright dwelling of the glorified— 
The Land of which I dream! 


These peaks are nearer heaven than earth below, 
These hills are higher than they seem , 
‘Tis not the clouds they touch, nor the soft brow 
Of the o’er-bending azure, as we deem : 
‘Tis the blue floor of heaven that they upbear , 
And, like some old and wildly rugged stair, 
They lift us to the land where all is fair-- 
The Land of which I dream ! 


These ocean waves, in their unmeasured sweep, 
Are brighter, bluer, than they seem ; 

True image here of the celestial deep— 
Fed trom the fullness of the unfailing stream-— 

Heaven's glassy sea of everlasting rest, 

With not a breath to stir its silent breast, 

The sea that laves the land where all are blest—- 
The Land of which I dream! 


And these keen stars, the bridal gems of Night, 

Are purer, lovelier, than they seem ,; 

Filled from the inner fountain of deep light, 

They pour down beaven’s own beam , 
Clear-speaking from their throne of glorious blue, 
In accents ever ancient, ever new, 

Of the glad home above, beyond our view— 

The Land of which I dream ' 


This life of ours, these lingering years of earth, 

Are briefer, swifter, than they seem ; 
A little while, and the great second birth 

Of time shall come, the prophet’s ancient theme ! 
Then He, the King, the Judge, at length shall come, 
And for this desert, where we sadly roam, 
Shall give the kingdom for our endless home-— 

Tke Land of which I dream ' —fSeleeted. 


PRAYER. 

an praise thee, O God! We acknowledge thee to be 

the Lord. Let the consciousness that the earth and 
the fullness thereof is thine be ever present with us. We 
know, thou Giver of every good and perfect gift, that every 
thing we erjoy cometh from thee. How can we thank thee? 
Oniy by living up toour highest possibilities ; and even then, 
() God! how far short we will be of what thou wouldst 
have us! 

We cannot repay thee, we are so constantly receiving 
from thy bounty, from our first feeble breath until we close 
our eves in death on this life. Let us thank thee for thy 
constant care, the beautiful world into which thou hast per- 
mitted us to come: for love, for home, for friends, we thank 
thee: and, above all, for thy great love as manifested 
through thy Son. Help us to follow his divine example so 
that we shall find welcome in thy presence when our life 
here is ended. 

For ali thy gifts to us we most truly thank thee, now and 
always. Amen. 


WAITING FOR THE LORD. 


By Lyman ABBOTT 


waited patientiy for the Lord. 1. 

OME one has safd that we are to wait on the Lord, 
but not t) wait fur the Lord. This is one of those 
antitheses which sacrifice truth to rhetoric. It is too 
aphoristic to be true. We are often to wait for the 
Lord. Work to be successful must be with him. We 
must therefore follow his lead. The soldier cannot bring 
on the battle ; he must fight when his commander brings 
it on. 

The husbandman must wait for the Lord. Hecannot 
force nature. If he pries the frozen soil open with a 
nick and crowbar to get the seed in, if he plants it while 
the soil is stili wet and cold, he will get no crop. The 
Nile cultivator waits till the Nile has risen, and casts his 
bread upon the waters, that it inayv return to him after 
many days. In moral reform, the reformer must often 
wait patiently for the Lord. The blows which would 
prove very effective at one time are useless at another. 
Hie may help to create public sentiment; but he can- 
not crystallize it into action till it is created. Moral 
results are like chemical results, they cannot be pro 
duced till the conditions are favorable. John Brown en 
deavored in vain to emancipate the negro; Abraham 
Lineoln succeeded. The one waited for the Lord, the 
other did not. Dr. Lyman Beecher’s ‘‘ Six Sermons on 
Infemperance’ aroused the nation, partly because they 
were great sermons, partly because they were preached 
at the right time. Moses struck a blow for the emanci- 
pation of his people, and failed, signally failed , he went 
off into the wilderness, waited forty years for the Lord ; 
and when the Lord called him, he attempted emancipa. 
tion a second time, and succeeded. David's friends in 
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the cave wanted him to slay Saul and seize the kingdom. 
David refused ;: he waited for the Lord, and took it in 
the Lord’s time. You may get green fruit instead of 
ripe by clubbing the tree too soon, too rudely. In the 
moral world it is true that ‘‘ haste makes waste ;” 
Goethe’s motto is a true one: ‘‘ Without haste, without 
rest.” 

The same principle is true in spiritual work. He that 
coes to work to ‘‘ get up a revival ” wastes his energies. 
He very often does worse—he misuses them. He may 
labor to produce the spiritual conditions necessary for 
a revival. But for the revival itself he must wait for 
the Lord. Pentecost may come in answer to prayer, 
but it must be patient, waiting prayer. The Reformers 
before the Reformation did not throw their lives away ; 
but they could not produce the Reformation. That 
could not come till God’s time. The Reformation pro- 
duced Luther. The English Reformation produced 
Whitfield and Wesley. Calvin’s Institutes would have 
done nothing for theology if they had been written a 
century earlier. It is possible to be ahead of the times 
as well as behind them. Even Christ did not come into 
the world until ‘‘ the fullness of time” had come. 

In personal work the same principle holds good. Do 
not run before you are sent; nor hesitate to run when 
you are sent. A word in season, how good it is! A 
word out of season, how bad it is! I recall, as I write, 
an incident in the life of my father, when Principal of 
the Mount Vernon School in Boston, told by a subscriber 
a few years ago in these columns. A beautiful girl, 
daughter of a Christian minister, came to his school. 
There was some religious interest in the school, if I recol- 
lect the facts aright, and she expected him to speak to her 
on the subject of religion ; wondered why he did not; at 
last could bear the silence no longer, andcameto him. ‘‘T 
knew,” he said, in response to her inquiries, ‘‘ that you 
had been brought up in a Christian family, and were 
familiar with the Gospel; I could add nothing to your 
knowledge , I could give you no help unless you wanted 
it. You had apparently decided not to accept the Gos- 
pel. and all I could do was to help you have a happy 
une not wholly useless life here.” The silence was more 
eifcective than speech could have been. And the speech, 
coming from one whose silence had been that not of 
indifference but of prayerful concern, and coming when 
the Spirit of God was striving with the heart, was effica- 
cious. The girl became a Christian, and her life has 
been one of wide and potent spiritual influence. 

In time of temporal trouble, or even spiritual despond- 
ency, it is blessed to wait for the Lord. It is not known 
out of what particular experience this psalm was 
written : but it is the expression of a universal experi- 
ence. Trouble is God’s minister, and in trouble it is 
good to patiently wait for him. The form of the fourth 
which is like unto the Son of God is not always in- 
stantly revealed to those who are cast into the fiery 
furnace. The bow of God’s promise comes after the 
storm ; it ison the rear, not on the van, of the clouds. 
Even intimes of spiritual darkness, when the soul seems 
to be deserted of God, the highest experience is not 
that of agonizing prayer for his instant revelation, but 
that of patient, prayerful waiting for it. If he wills that 
I walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, I will 
do it; and will trust in Him, though I may look hack 
with longing to the House Beautiful, or forward with 
longing to the Land of Beulah. 

The Fortieth Psalm indicates the spirit which should 
inspire and actuate such waiting. It is a_ spirit 
of trust and confidence in God : ‘** Blessed is the map 
that maketh the Lord his trust, and respecteth not the 
proud, nor such as turn aside to lies.” The temptation 
to fall back on such aphorisms as, Be not righteous 
overmuch, Fight fire with fire, Beat the devil with his 
own weapons, is often both subtle and strong, and al- 
ways to be resisted as the temptation of the devil. In 
such a time of trial, be not in haste. Wait patiently for 
the Lord. This spirit is one of earnest serving : ‘‘ I de- 
light to do thy will, 0 God.” We are very apt to mis 
take our pride for conscience, and our self-will for obe- 
diance to the will of God. If you are. bent on having 
your own way, you may fear disappointment, and be in 
haste and anxiety. If you are anxious only that God 
should have his will, you need not worry. That does 
not depend on yon. And you can wait patiently for the 
Lord, only anxious to be ready to work with him when 
he is ready for your working. The spirit of trustful 
Wailing is a spirit nurtured by blessed memories: 
“Many, {) Lord, are thy wonderful works , they cannot 
be reckoned up in order to thee.” Why should I fear 
lest God has forgotten me’ Has he ever done so ? 
Why should I worry lest his kingdom should come to 
naught’ Can he not take care of his own? — His- 
tory confirms hope and faith. He that is faithless and 
impatient is so in the face of all the teaching of history 
and experience. He that would prepare for such an ex- 
perience of blessed waiting in time of trial must do it by 
an experience of active working in time of opportunity. 
It is only the soldier who fights bravely who can wait 
patiently. When silence is enforced, when waiting is 
the grace which allegiance demands, it makes that wait- 


| ing far easier if one can say : ‘‘I have not refrained my 


lips, O Lord, thou knowest ; I have declared thy faith- 
fulness and thy salvation.” My silence is not that of in- 
difference or unconcern, as my past activities testify. 
I have done when I could do; I have spoken when I 
could speak ; Iam willing to wait in silence when silence 
is the best service I can render. 

Listen to God’s answer to patient waiting : ‘‘ Because 
thou hast kept the word of my patience, I also will keep 
thee from the hour of temptation, which shall come upon 
all the world, to try them that dwell upon the earth.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE THOUGHTS OF GOD.—PS. XL., 1-17. 


By Emrty HuntTINGTON MILLER. 


LL the songs of David are full of his thoughts 
about God. Hesays, ‘‘ Mine eyes are ever toward 
the Lord,” and so every day he had some new thought 
about him. When he lay down tosleep he remembered 
that it was God who sent sleep to his tired children, and 
kept them safely, and quieted them from even the “‘ fear 
of evil.” When he awakened, he said, ‘‘I will sing 
aloud of thy’mercyinthe morning.”” When great storms 
of wind and rain and thunder shook the woods and the 
mountains, he said, ‘‘ The God of glory thundereth : the 
voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness.” 

In the spring, when the rain came down softly, and 
made all things spring up and grow, he said, ‘‘ Thou 
visjtest the earth and waterest it, thou makest it soft 
with showers.” When he saw the young birds shel- 
tered under the mother’s wing, he said, *‘ How excel- 
lent is thy loving kindness, O God! Therefore the 
children of men put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings.” When he saw the shepherd caring for his 
sheep, and leading them to green pastures, he said, ‘‘ The 
Lord is my shepherd ; he leadeth me.” But the sweet 
est thought that ever came to David was the one which 
he has written down for us in this psalm, ‘‘The Lord 
thinketh upon me.” Day and night, summer and win- 
ter, in storm and sunshine, always, the Lord was think 
ing of David, and planning and arranging everything 
for him. Not because David was a great king, for 
many times be was in sore trouble, and always he was 
poor and needy except for the things which God gave 
him. He says, ‘‘ But] am poorand needy, yet the Lord 
thinketh upon me ;” and lest we should not understand 
that the Lord thinks of each one of us, he says, in another 
verse, ** Many,O Lord my God, are thy wonderful works, 
and thy thoughts which are to us-ward (toward us): they 
cannot b- reckoned up in order unto thee; if I would 
speak of them they are more than can be numbered.” 
So you see it is each one of us, poor and needy ones, of 


whom the Lord thinks and for whom he planned his 


‘wonderful works.” That is why God's kindness is 
called ‘‘loving kindness,’’ and his mercies ‘‘ tender 
mercies.” 3 

Sometimes, in great cities, they have houses where food 
and clothing are given to the poor. Any one who is really 
in need can come there and receive help to keep him 
from suffering. If you were hungry and homeless you 
would think it very kind in any one to provide a place 
where you might come and eat, though you were a 
stranger, and no one had thought about you when they 
prepared the table. That is kininess, but it is not loving 
kindness. 

Loving kindness thinks of us just as the dearest 
mother does when she makes the soft, warm garments 
that will be just right for us, and prepares the food with 
her heart full of loving, tender thoughts of her children’s 
pleasure, and plans all manner of comforts and enjoy- 
ments and happy surprises, because her heart is full of 
love and never for a moment forgets us. The little child 
forgets sometimes, but the mother never does ; and God 
himself has said that even if it were possible fora 
mother to forget her little tender baby, and not be 
grieved when it is in trouble and pain, yet He never can 
forget us, for his love and care is greater than a mother's. 

If you should see a beautiful home, with everything 
bright and lovely about it, a nursery with pictures and 
toys and books, little beds with soft pillows, wardrobes 
with dainty garments of different sizes, and a table set 
with high chairs among the others, you would not think 
that the people who lived there just provided these things 
because they thought somebody might happen to come 
along and need them. You would know better than to 
believe any such thing. .You would understand that 
the father and the mother were thinking of the children 
they loved, and planned every thing on purpose for 
them. 

That is the way we should feel when we see all the 
wonderful works of God. They were all planned for 
us ; he was thinking of us ,. he thinks and plans for us 
continually ; all his kindness is /oring kindness, and all 
he asks of us in return is love also, so that we may say 
from our very hearts, as loving children, ‘‘ I delight todo 
thy will, O my God.” And just as achild who loves 
and honors his father is proud to say, ‘‘ My Father made 
this; my father bought this for me ;”" so we can say of 
everything that gives us pleasure, of every flower and 
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ruit and star, of the whole beautiful world, ‘‘ My Father 

made them ; he made them for me; he thinks of me in 
so many ways I could never count them up, but as long 
as I live I will love and serve him.” 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF PROPERLY USING 
WEALTH.’ 


By Brooks, D.D. 


‘** I know how to abound.” —Phil. iv., 12. 
AUL had the double knowledge, ‘‘ How to be 
abased,” and ‘‘ how toabound.” The two are not 
distinctly separable—each in some way conditions the 
other. There is far too little of the knowledge how to 
abound. Few men who abound come asking how to 
abound. Men think it bard enough to get rich, but a 
very easy thing to be rich. The moral uses of adver- 
sity monopolize our thought. But it is also true that 
the man who has wealth and does not flee from it, but 
uses it well, does more nobly than the ascetic in his cell. 
It is not mine to tell men of riches to throw their riches 
away, but to tell them of their privileges and responsi- 
bilities. Beyond the duty of being anything is the 
higher duty of knowing how to be anything. No man 
has aright to be anything unless he has the knowledge of 
how to be that thing. When Paul says, ‘‘I know how 
to abound,” he is thinking of anything which makes life 
pleasant and ample—of money, of scholarship, of friend- 
ship, of great spiritual hopes and experiences. Paul 
did not have all these, and yet he had the knowledge of 
how to use them. The power by which he could rob 
abundance of its dangers was the knowledge of the true 
perfection of a soul in serving Christ. All men do not 
know how to be rich. The generous, sympathetic, 
active, kind rich man knows how to be rich. He has 
taken possession of his money. What is more pitiable 
than the blunderer who holds wealth and knows not 
how to use it’ In the college of life every one should 
learn how to live. The grand lesson to be learned is 
how to glorify God with what we have. Sometimes a 
rich man feels that if he could only get rid of his money 
be would become a better and stronger man. It is the 
old story of the man in the tropics thinking he could be 
a good man at the North Pole. The outcry of the poor 
is not against rich men, but against rich men who do not 
know how to be rich. The pride, vulgarity, cruelty, 
and selfishness of 1: ealth make the poor man’s heart ache 
and his blood boil. Oh! that all rich men and women 
in this land knew this truth and used it ! 

There is also needed a knowledge of how to know 
truth. Here is a scholar who can give you any infor- 
mution, and yet you feel no enrichment. He has no 
deep convictions, no faith. He has grown less human. 
He values his knowledge as a botanist his specimens, 
and not as a gardener his plants. The highest know]- 
edge comes by reverence and devotedness to God. It is 
sad if there comes no time when the soul feels itself 
living in great spiritual abundance—sacred days when 
the joy is too deep for songs. There is the danger of 
self-satisfaction, or of reactionary fear and distrust. If 
peace and heavenly vision come to you, make them 
your own by the doing of some great, hard duty in their 
strength. Duty is the only tabernacle which a man can 
make his home in the transfiguration mount. Wecannot 
attain in one short life to all abundance, but by coming 
to God we can attain to the knowledge of how to abound. 
No lot is too rich for the soul which erters into it with 
the fear of God and love of man. 


TO AVOID RESTLESS ANXIETY ABOUT 
THE FUTURE.’ 


HE crosses which we make for ourselves by a rest. 
less anxiety as to the future are not crosses which 
come from God. We tempt him by our false wisdom, 
wishing to forestall his arrangements, and struggling to 
supplement his Providence by our own providence. 
The fruit of our wisdom is always bitter, and God suf- 
fers it to be so, that we may be discomfited when we 
forsake his fatherly guidance. The Sfuture is not yet 
ours, perhaps it never will be. 
wholly different,.from what we have foreseen. Let us 
shut our eyes, then, to that which God hides from usand 
keeps in reserve in the treasury of his deep counsels. 
Let us worship without seeing ; let us be silent; let us 
abide in peace. | 

The crosses of the present moment always bring their 
grace, and consequently their comfort, with them ; we 
see in them the hand of God, which makes itself felt. 
But the crosses of anxious foreboding are seen out of the 
dispensation of God ; we see them without grace to bear 
them ; we see them, indeed, through a faithless spirit 
which banishes grace. So everything in them is bitter 
and unendurable; all seems dark and _ hopeless. 
‘‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” said Jesus 
Christ’; the evil of each day becomes good when we 
leave it to God. Who are we that we should ask him, 
‘« Why doest thou thus?” It is the Lord, and that is 
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of God which is hastening to perform his work ? 


If it comes, it may come : 


enough ; it is the Lord, let him do as seemeth him good. 
Let usthrow self aside ; no more self-interest ; and then 
God’s will, unfolding every moment in everything, will 
console us also every moment for all that he shall do 
around us, or within us, for our discipline. 

What! shall we be disheartened when it is the hand 
It is 
what we are every dav wishing that he should do; but 
when he begins to do it we are troubled, our cowardice 
and impatience hinder him. 

‘‘ May the peace of God, which passeth_all understand. 
ing, keep your heart and mind in Jesus Christ.” Cut 
away every root of bitterness, and cast aside whatever 


) troubles the peace and simple trust of the children of 
/ God. Let us turn to our Father in all our misfortunes - 


let us sink into the tender bosom, where nothing can 
fail us; let us rejoice in hope, and, far from the world 
and the flesh. let us taste the pure joy of the Holy Spirit. 


‘May our faith be unmoved in the midst of tempests ; 


and may we ever hold firmly to these great words of the 
Apostle: ‘‘ All things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them that are called according to his 


purpose.”’ 


MISSIONS AND THE YOUNG. 
By ANNA PARRISH. 


T the meeting of the American Board last Fall in 
Detroit, the Rev. Mr. Stimson, of Worcester, made 
some emphatic remarks on the conspicuous absence of 
young people from the various audiences. He counted 
it—and who could do otherwise ?-—a thing to be deplored 
that those stirring addresses and inspiring prayers did 
not fallupon youthful ears and warm youthful hearts. 
Asap example of the powerful impressions sometimes 
made by such means, he mentioned the India missionary 
Penfield, who consecrated himself to the work of mis- 
sions at the age of twelve, after attending a missionary 
meeting in Cincinnati, and hearing Dr. Scudder speak. 

Other instances of the same kind are not wanting. It 
is said of Johannes Krapf, the German missionary and 
African explorer, that a paper on foreign missions, read 
when he was a boy of fourteen before the school of 
which he was a member, awakened in him an interest 
which led first to his own conversion, and then to his 
life-long devotion to missionary work. The ordination 
of the first missionaries of the Board, witnessed by Dr. 
Rufus Anderson in early life, made, it is said, a lasting 
impression him. 

How can influences so potent be brought to bear on 
our youth? [ venture one or two suggestions. 

1. If the mountain will not come to Mohammed, must 
not Mohammed go to the mountain? Valuable as 
special meetings are, they reach in general only those 
who are already interested, not those who need to be- 
come interested. There are in our Sunday congregations 
a multitude of children and young people, belonging to 
quiet, stay-at-home, yet intelligent families, who must 
hear addresses on missions, if they hear them at all, in 
the regular weekly assemblies. Should not those ad- 
dresses, from those identified with the work and atlame 
with the subject, be oftener heard in our churches ? 
The efforts of pastors and other home workers, however 
earnest and valuable, can never, I believe, supply their 
place. May it not be due to the fact that Dr. Hayden 
has recognized this truth and acted upon it, that he was 
able to report in 1883, from his field, an increase in dona- 
(ions of eighty-four per cent., and in Sunday-schoo! con- 
tributions of eighteen per cent. ? 

2. Might not the Board wisely give an hour or two 
each vear to a meeting for the children of the place in 
which the annual meeting is held? The speakers are 
there—such speakers as never are gathered together at 
any other time—and the opportunity is golden. By an 
arrangement with the schools to set the children free, 
and a sufficiently early announcement, a large audience 
inight doubtless be secured. An occasional Penfield or 
Krapf or Anderson would well repay the outlay of time 
and labor, while the army of home supporters of missions 
could hardly fail to be greatly reinforced. 

Says the Rev. James W. Cooper, in a late number of 
the ‘‘ Andover Review :” ‘‘ We are extending our mis 
sionary enterprises on every hand, elaborately organizing 
them for future generations ; are we training our youth 
so that they will become intelligent, sympathetic, and 
generous supporters of these great Christian charities ?” 

CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Kditors will be glad to receine itera of news for these coininne. | 

—Sister Anne Ayres, superintendent of the Muhlenberg 
Home, at St. Johnsland, L. L, has tendered her resignation. 
She took charge of the institution at the time of the decease of 
Dr. Muhlenberg, the founder, and her labors have produced 
splendid results. She retires because of tailing health. She 
has been personally instrumental in securing subscriptions 
to the Home amounting to $207,000. Included in this sum 
was the Muhlenoerg endowment fund of $20,000, a tribute 
to the founder on bis eightieth birthday, which has increased 
to $35,000. There bave been 1,165 beneficiaries in the insti- 
tution since 1874, and the number prior to that year was 
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306. There have been built nine cottage houses, the Fabbri 
Home for apprentices, and other buildings for business pur 
poses. Cornelius Vanderbilt erected the Sunheam Cottage 
for young girls. The printing and stereotyping business 
yields a profit of $3,000 a year, and-the farm yields 31,000 4 
year. The Rev. Dr. Walter Baker succeeds Sister Anne as 
manager. 


—The Church of the Atonement, an artistic building, has | 


been completed at Quogne, L. IL, by the members of the 
Episcopal Church who spend their summers at thar point 
It is said to remind one forcibly of one of the old churches 
in Brittany. It contains one of the most beautiful me 
morial windows to he found in this country. 

—The Health Home of the Children’s Aid Society at West 

Coney Island will be closed on the morning of September §. 
unless funds are forwarded to it to keep it open one week 
longer. Through the generous donation of a Massachusetts 
lady the managers have been able to keep it open during the 
present week. 
- —The pastorate of the Rev. Milton 8. Terry ended, in the 
Forty-third Street Methodist Episcopal Church in New York. 
Angust 31. Mr. Terry hes been appointed 
Greek and Old Testament Exegesis at the Northwestern 
University at Fvanston, II. 

—The vestrymen of the St. John’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Camden, N. J., are about to erect a new bnild- 
ing. 

—There is a large Hungarian colony at Passaic, N. J. 
For the first time religious services in the Hungarian lan 
guage were held in the Sunday-school room of the Presby 
terian church, Sunday morning. The congregation num 
bered 130, and were representatives of the Greek, Catholic, 
and Lutheran denominations. Count Esterbazy made an 
address on the keeping of the Sabbath day. Copies of the 
Testument in the Slavonian and Hungarian languages were 
distributed among the congregation. It is proposed tocon 
tinue these services, and also to organize a Sunday-sehoow!, 
and anappeal has been received from Centerville, N. J., for 
the establishment of a similar service at that place. 


Professor of 


—A new Methodist Episcopal church is to be erected at 


North Penn’s Grove, N. J. 

—The 200th anniversury of the Third Avon Meeting 
house, one of the oldest of the Friends’ houses of wor- 
ship in America, was held August 28 at Easton, Md. 
The society at this place bave erected a new house of wor 
ship, butthey will keep the old building ir repair. 

—The church at Pomona, Fla., organized about two years 
agoas a Union church, bas unanimously voted to unite with 
a Congregational Consociation. 

—-The United Presbyterian Society at Clinton, Mass., have 
been holding serviees in a hall, but are now negotiating for 
a site for their church. 

—The parsonage of the Congregational church of West 
chesterfield, Mass., with barn and outbuildings. was de- 
stroved by fire last week ; loss, $7,000. 

—The Congregational churches in New Haven, Conn... are 
talking of enlarging three of their church edifices. The 
United Church will makean effort to obtain land in the rear 
of their present building. Itis possible for the Third Church 
to obtain land atthe back of their present building, and 
they may possibly make an extension that will cost from 
$3,000 to $4,000. The Center Church is also talking of en- 
larging its church building. 

—The Baptist church at Danbury, Conn., is being exten 
sively repaired and improved. 

—The building of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Yale will be placed south of Alumni Hall. Ground wil! 
be broken for the new Lawrence Dormitory next autumu. 

—The Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., of Cambridge, 
Mass., occupied the pulpit of the Second Congregationa’ 
Church, Millbury, Mass., August 24, through the invitation 
of the pastor, the Rev. John L. Ewell: the subject of his 
discourse being, ‘‘ Importance of Little Things.’ 

— Morning services in Tremont Temple, Boston, August 24. 
were conducted by the Rey. A. G. Lawson, the newly elected 
Secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 

—A Sunday-schoul institute, continuing through the day, 
was held at Orange, Mass., August 20, and, in spite of the 
heat, was well attended. 

—Mrs. Almira 8. Steele, of Revere, Mass.. recently gave 
an interesting and instructive account of ber work among 
the colored people in Chattanooga, Tenn., in an address in 
the church at Atkinson, Vt. 

—Hon. Stephen Salsbury, a widely known and much re- 
spected citizen of Worcester, Mass., died at his home in 
that city August +4, aged eighty-six years. He was gradu. 
ated from Harvard in the class of 1817, after which he 
studied law, but never engaged in active practice. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest member of the Worces- 
ter bar. He received the degree of LL.D. from his Alma 
Mater in 1857. He was one to whom ‘‘ much was given,” 
and from whom ‘‘ much was received.”’ Mr. Salsbury was a 
generous benefactor to various institutions, and has held 
many positions of financial trust. He was Presideut of the 
Worcsster County Free Institution of Industrial Science 
from its foundation in 1866; was a member of the Massa 
chusetts Historical Society ; was President of the old Wor- 
cester Bank for thirty-nine years, of the Worcester County 
Institutio. for Savings over twenty-nine years; was suc 
cessively re-elected President of the American Antiquarian 
Society every year since 184 ; from 1871 to 1883 was a mem. 
ber of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. He served 
as Representative to the General Court in 1835-39: was 
State Senator in 1846-47, and was Presidential elector in 
1860 and 1872. 

—The lecture by Professor “James K. Hosmer on ‘ Sain- 
uel Adams and the Beginning of the Revolution,’ given in 
the Old South Meeting-House, Boston, August 27, was ex- 
ceedipgly interesting and iustructive. It was 4 series of 
word-pictures of the events of the pre Revolution period. 

—The corner-stone of the new lecture-room and parsonage 
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connected with the Shiloh Baptist Church, Newport, R. L., 
was laid August 28. The first floor of the building is to be 
a lecture room, and will be connected with the church by 
sliding doors. The second and third stories are to be fur- 
nished for a parsonage. 

—Miss Armeda Gibbs, for nearly forty vears engaged in 
the service of the Boston City Missionary Society, died in 
East Boston August 27, aged seventy-eight years. She was 
a native of Sturbridge, Mass. When quite young she be- 
came greatly interested in the fugitive slaves in Canada, and 
at one time worked among them. 

At the Perkins Institution for the Blind, at South Boston, 
the repairs and improvements are nearly completed, and 
everything is expected to be in readiness for the reassembling 
of the pupils, September 18. The kindergarten fund for the 

eae has recently received a contribution of 31,000 from the 
late Dr. Dix. 

—The new building in Boston which has been held in con- 
templation for several years by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation is about to be erected. The location, on the corner 
of Beacon and Bowdoin Streets, is only a few steps from the 
old headqnarters. The building will have fifty-eight feet 
front on Beacon Street, and eighty-six on Bowdoin. It is to 
be of brown stone throughout, and will have a high base- 
ment, and three stories above it. The arehitecture is mas- 
sive in design, without any attempt at elaborate ornamenta- 
tion: and every part of the building will be finished plainly 
and substantially inoak. The various rooms willbe used as 
salesrooms for denominational literature, office for the 
Assistant Secretary, room for the Ladies’ Commission, Di- 
rector’s room, Secretary's office, reading-room, office for 
the Sundayv-School Secretary, and a number of committee 
rooms. Nearly one-half of the upper story will be furnished 
asa hall, to be known as Channing Hall. 

—The late Willard Dalrymple, of Charlestown, Mass., 
remembered the Union Orthodox Society of Groton, Mass., 
with $4.000, and the town with a similar sum, which is to 
be known as the Dalrymple Fund.’’ The income of one- 
half isto be used forthe purchase of books for the public 
library : and of the remainder, subject to the direction of 
the (iverseers of the Poor, toward the treatment of worthy 
American citizens suffering from disease of or injury to the 
eye. 

—The second annual report of the Central Council of the 
Charitv Organization Society of New York has just been 
published. The report contains the following: ‘‘In one 
aection of the city, of 33 4-10 acres, containing 131 beer and 
liquor shops, it was found that the vicious were 1 in 4.66 
of the population. In these sections were found three short 
blocks with eleven liquor shops in each, the bulk of their 
support being evidently drawn from the gifts of the benevo- 
lent tothe wretched and teeming denizens of the locality. 
This pieture serves to suggest the two leading causes of the 
vast pauperism with which this Society has undertaken to 
cope—intemperance and misplaced alms.’’ They make a 
special protest against the helping of able-bodied men. In 
the cases brought to their attention sixty-five per cent. 
of those investigated were found to be able-bodied, who did 
not need or deserve assistance. 

—The Asburv Methodist Episcopal Church of Wilmington, 
ID*l., will shortly erect a new church of worship, to cost about 
225,000, 

—The corner-stone of the new Universalist church at New 
Britain, Conn., was laid with appropriate ceremonies last 
week. 

—A Honse of Providence, atemporary shelter for working- 
girls, will be opened in October at Chicago, Ill. Plans for a 
new German Lutheran church, same city. have been filed. 

—A special appeal is made in behalf of the Sixth Street 
Church Home, located at Stamford, Conn. The Sixth Street 
Baptist Church of New York is located in the midst of a 
tenement-honse district, and the pastor, the Rev. D. C. Por- 
ter, has opened this Home for the purpose of giving a coun- 
try vacation to the children connected with the church and 
Sunday-sehool. Dr. Porter shonld receive hearty financial 
support from the people in the city. 

-—-The Fall meetings ofthe First Evangelical Lutheran Min- 
isterium, of New York. began its sessions in the Lutheran 
church in New Haven on the morning of August 27. Dele- 
gates were present from New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. 

-The certificate of incorporation of Trinity Presbyterian 
Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has been filed in the Kings 
County Clerk's office. 

—The congregation of St. Peter’s Lutheran Church at De 
Kalb Avenue and Walworth St-eet. Brooklvn, are about to 
erect a new church at Bedford Avenue and Kosciusko Street. 
The church will seat about 1,200. 

—The annual meeting of the Prison Association will be 
begun at Saratoga, N. Y.. on September 6, and continue 
fonrdays. On the Oth of September the Association will 
hold a joint meeting with the American Social Science As- 
sociation, forthe purpose of considering the subject of in- 
dustrial education in prisons. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated August 28 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

—The Drew Theological Seminary has sold to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church Home their property on Tenth Ave- 
nne, for 45,000, 

—A series of missionary meetings are being held in New 
York State, similar to those that were held two. years ago. 
These conventions are in the interest of Home Missions, 
but by invitation of the committee having them in hand 


. the Congregational Union will be represented at each one. 


There will be two sessions each day. morning and evening. 
These meetings will be attended by the Rev. Drs. L. H. Cobb, 
Henry A. Schauffler, M. W. Montgomery, C. C. Creegan, 
William C. Paddefoot, and S&S T. Smith. The conventions 
began on August 27, and will continue until September 26. 
These meeting: offer rare opportunities to hear some of the 


best speakers interested in Home Missionary Missions, and 
no doubt the churches will avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunities. 

—.A fire destroyed the Methodist Episcopal church at Port 
Norris, N. J., on the night of August 24. 

—The Tabernacle Methodist Episcopal church at Camden, 
N. J., will be improved at a cost of $20,000. 

—A strong Citizens’ League, organized tor the purpose of 
enforcing the prohibitory law, has been organized at Clin- 
ton, lowa. This movement is due to special cfforts made 
by Mr. Andrew Paxton, of Chicago, 

—-A Gospel tent was dedicated at Broad Street and Sus- 
quehanna Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., August 24. This tent 
will be kept open until cool weather returns. 

-—The Welsh Baptist congregations of Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania held their annual convention at Kingston, Pa., last 
week. There was a large attendance. 

—The First Methodist Episcopal Church at Island Heights, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was dedicated on the morning of August 
24. 

—A prominent lady living in Chicago organized a Sunday- 
school on Milwaukee Avenue about a vear ago. Fromit soon 
evolved a kindergarten and industrlal school, as well as a 
sort of charitable home. A lot has been secured, and it is 
proposed to erect a building, to cost about $4,500, tor the use 
of the schools. 

A new Baptist church has been dedicated at Pentwater, 
Mich. The church at Alma, Mich., is making every effort to 
free itself from debt. 

—-The Swedish Baptist church organized at Lakeside, 
Mich., some three years ago, has more thau trebled its mem- 
bership. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
Sumpter, Mich., recently. 

—The foundation of the new Congregitional church at 
Newaygo, Mich., has been laid. The building will be of 
brick, and it is expected will be ready for occupancy in the 
spring. A church of the same denomination is entirely 
completed at South Frankfort, Mich., and will be dedicated 
at an early date. 

—The Oakley Avenue Mission Chapel of the Union Park 
Congregational Church at Chicago, 1s uearly com. 
pleted. 

—A midnight mission has been started in Chicago. 

A new Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated at 
S-ngatuck, Mich., August 25. It was dedicated free of 
debt. ; 

—A German Methodist church will be built at Blue 


Island, Ill., at an early date. 


—The First African Presbyterian Church of Philadelpbia 
makes an appeal to all Christians for financial aid. The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia recommends this church to the 
liberal public. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
BAPTIST. 

—Fred. M. Prebles, a graduate of the last class at Newton 
Theological Seminary, has received acall tothe church at Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

—A. H. State, pastor of the church at Sterling, Ill., has re- 
signed. 

—J. Stanford Holme, recently the pastor of the church at 
Broadwav and Eighty-sixth Street, New York, died August 26, 
at Clifton Springs. 

—E. F. Maine, of Three-Mile Bay, N. Y., bas accepted a callto 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 

—T. M. Bowman, of Virginia, bas accepted a call to the church 
at Greenport, N.Y. 

—A.€. Osborn, pastor of the church at North Adams, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—A. Maynard, of Salem, Mich., has removed to Clyde, N. Y. 

—W.S. Munger, pastor of the church at Highland, Mich., has 
removed to Rochester, N. Y. 

E. O. Holyoke was ordained, September 3, in the church at 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

—A.W. Cady, pastor of the church at North Bennington, Vt.. 

has accepted a call to the church at Newark, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


- George H. Scott, of Andover, Mass.,has accepted a call to 
the church at Rockland, Me. 
—J. Spencer Voorhees, of the last class at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has accepted a call to the church at Huron, Dak. 
—Page F. McClelland, of Northport, Mich., has received a call 
to the church at Atwood, Mich. 
—-Richard Knight, pastor of the church at Southwick, Mass., 
preached his farewell sermon August 31. a 
A. A. Robertson was installed pastor of the church at Ver- 
gennes, Angust 24. 
—John W. Savage, pastor of the Tower Hill Church at Law- 
rence, Mass., has resigned and will go to Lake Minden, Mich. 
H. H. Kelsey will be installed pastor of the Second Church 
at Winsted, Conn., September 10. 
EPISCOPAL. 


— Albert N. Stanley, of Warehouse Point, Conn., has received a 
call to the local parish in Webster, Mass. 

—Oliver H. Raftery, reetor of St. Peter’s Church at Cheshire, 
Conn , has received a call to Christ Church at New Haven, 
Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
J. H. Selden has accepted acall to the church at Erie. Pa. 
OTHER CHURCHES, 

J. Howard Smith, rector of Emanuel Church at Newark, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the Reformed Episcopal Church of 
the Atonement at Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. Henry Vossler, who resigned the pastorate of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., will leave at once instead of 
filling the pulpit until spring, as at first intended. 

~-Alonzo Chase, of Kome, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
Universalist church at Danbury, Conn. 

~William C. Burns, pastor ef the church at Paw Paw, Mich , 
has received a call to the Free-Will Baptist church at Fairport, 
N. J. 

—Simon Bobrer, pastor of the Church of Christ at Troy, N. Y., 

has resigned. 


AN ITALIAN CRITIC. 


H OW rare a gift was the critical faculty which Wolff 
brought, in the last century, to the study of Ho- 
mer, Winckelmann to the poetic interpretation of art, 


/ and Niebuhr to the analysis of the Marchen inbedded in 


the text of Livy ! Without claiming for Francesco de 
Sanctis so eminent a distinction as a place beside these 
immorta] iconoclasts, we may yet concede that his 
position in the critical circles of New Italv is full of 
interest and importance to the literary historian. In 
his mingled role of professor, author, and patriot, 
member of the Government, orator, and critic, he ex- 
hibited a versatility and resource unrivaled even in the 
fertile land of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Springing from 
an arid school of purists that forbade the study of 
Altieri, Manzoni, Berchet—all the modern and many of 
the ancient writers—with an absolute exclusion of 
foreign literatures, for fear of ‘‘ spoiling his style,” De 
Sanctis, after attending the lectures of the Marquis 
Basilio Puoti in an old palace in Naples, broke with the 
school of infertile tradition and launched out for him- 
self on a course then (1848) entirely new in his father- 
land. While the old Marquis was doing doughty battle 
against francecigma—Gallicisms that threatened to over. 
whelm Italian style and convert it into a sort of 
Italianized French—-De Sanctis had lighted almost by 
chance upon Schlegel’s history of dra:natic literature. 
Here his kindiing genius found just what it wanted : 
not an ipfructuous discussion of mere verbalism, spin- 
ning out of interminable definitions, futile search after 
‘* propriety” cf speech, worship of the Dagon of the 
Dead Letter, but a fresh and brilliant examination of 
the drama in its relation to the society and the time in 
which it had risen, in the course of which he discovered 
that diversity among the national literatures, departure 
from a fixed and invariable norm, were not defects but 
virtues, and that Sophocles, Shakespeare, Aristophanes, 
and Goethe could coexist and were no Jess admirable in 
their individuality, were not less expressions, each, of a 
true national genius, than the Parthenon, the Pantheon, 
the Duomo of Florence, and the Dom of Cologne. 

De Sanctis gathered round him a school of admiring 
and enthusiastic discijles, who pursued with zeal the 
methods of comparative criticism introduced into Italy 
by their master. He grew constantly, and he was not 
ashamed to undergo changes and transformations, suc- 
cessive chrysalidizations, under the very eyes of his 
pupiis, as he unfolded and progressed and became 
richer and richer in spiritual insights himself. He 
started into life under the kindling touch of Schlegel ; 
his spirit was ignited by friction with the esthetics of 
Hegel. The interpenetration of idea and form, of 
abstract conception and its sensuous expression, in 
literature as in art, became the new startins:-point of his 
critical philosophy : he saw that abstractions were worth- 
less unless they underwent incarnation, unless they 
breathed the breath of life. Compare for an instant 
that two-legged idea, Godfrey of Bouillon, stalking 
among the allegorical phantasms of Tasso, with the 
living image of lago as it squirms under the transfixing 
pen of Shakespeare, and you will see at once the differ. 
ence between a fecundated and an unfecundated spirit, 
a seeing eye and a eye that sees not, mere albumen and 
a living egg. In his unrivaled gift of exposition, De 
Sanctis had a way of going to the very bottom of a 
matter, of decomposing a work of art, catching its 
animating principle, and then recomposing the sundered 
parts with an eloquence of constructive imagination that 
fascinated his hearers. Whether he was discussing « 
sonnet, a character, an episode, or an entire epic, he con- 
tinued to sink his shafts right to the spot where the gold 
existed, and to extract it infallibly for the purposes of 
the lecture. He literally discovered Leopardi, and was 


| the first to make him celebrated among his countrymen. 


His lectures on Dante put him at once in the front rank 
of Dantologists. His unceasing question in confronting 
the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” was: Howisit that the mystic 
legends, the fantastic visions, the mysterious and re- 
condite allegories of the Middle Ages, rife all over 
Europe from Ireland to Germany, never became poetry, 
never became art, till they fell into the hands of Dante ” 
And his answer is: Dante has reflected in an infernal 
and in a celestial mirror the entire history of his time ; 
he penetrates as «living man into the recesses of pur. 
gatory and hell, and peoples them, not with shadows, 
but with real figures, real voices, citizens, contem 
poraries, Guelfs and Ghibellines, Bianchi and Neri, the 
Church, the Empire; it is the resurrection, the incar 
nation, of Time, lifting up its living head in the field of 
the Eternal ; all the history of Florenceisthere. Dante 
literally triumphs over death and the grave ; the india- 
rubber Vergil of the magicians becomes in his creative 
hands an endowed human intelligence ; the tombs talk ; 
the fire wails with human voices ; the trees bleed with 
human blood. The ‘‘ Divina Commedia ” is an eject from 
Dante's grand and tumultuous imagination brooding 
over realities; it is the world of the trecentisti fixed for- 
ever in the lineaments of life. 

Thus De Sanctis sought the central] idea of every 
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work of art that he touched, and the same invaluable 
lesson he taught his pupils. His genius was essentially 
divinatory, contemplative. Where the modern school 
of scientific criticism said, ‘‘ Search, investigate, dem- 
onstrate,” he said, ‘‘ Divine, throw yourself into the 
position of the poet, and survey the work from his 
point of view with all the interpretative resource in your 
power : then, and then only, will you understand him,” 
Petrarch had no charm for De Sanctis except as the 
author of the ‘‘Canzoniere.” It never occurred to him 
to study scientifically the sources of the ‘‘ Decam- 
erone”—its precursors, the atoms and elements compos- 
ing each story, the literary or historic germs of the book 
found in preceding literatures or in the Orient; he 
would have nothing to do with the confused mass of 
débris, the miscellaneous legend-heaps, out of which 
Boccaccio grew and into which Boccaccio put a soul ; 
but give him the finished work of art, the matchless 
creation of the story-teller, and no one could give deeper 
glances into its secret structure. Thus he was one-sided. 
The true critic is he who combines both methods, 
divinatory and scientific, the diviner’s rod with the 
chemist’s tests. But he was what his biographer, 
Villari, calls him: a liberator of Italian thought, an 
overthrower of the school of arid purists, a cultivator of 
true international criticism, a critic whose «esthetic 
instinct was an outgrowth of his heart, aman to whom 
much is forgiven because he loved much.—|James A. 
Harrison, in The Critic. 


Rooks AND GluTHors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


HARPER'S” for September is a very attractive maga- 

ne, and has a list of contents which presents an amount 
ef material so varied in character that the tastes of as 
great a variety of readers would be easily satisfied. 

The frontispiece is a tine reproduction, by W. B. Clos- 
son, of one of the late George Fuller’s works, ‘‘ An 
Ideal Head.” Mr. F. D. Millet supplements this picture 
by an article on the deceased artist. George Fuller's 
early life was passed in a New England village, whence, 
in course of time, he went abroad, and became a rever- 
ent worshiper of the old musters, ‘‘ whose influence,” 
says Mr. Millet, ‘‘never left him.” On his return to 
America he resided in New York for some time, but as 
it was before the present widespread interest in art 
matters, and as local artists were considered as compar- 
atively insignificant, from force of these circumstances, 
and the additional fact of a retiring, unaggressive nature, 
he made no great stir in the world, and probably but 
few were aware of the change when he soon gave up his 
studio in the metropolis and withdrew to his native town, 
where he devoted the larger part of his time and atten- 
tion to farming. The reason for this move, Mr. Millet 
explains, was not the artist’s lack of success in New 
York, but the feeling of duty imposed upon him by his 
father’s death, whereby the care of the family devolved 
upon him. For fifteen years he lived at this country 
farm, gaining much by way of original study and re- 
search, the effects of which were apparent in his second 
period of active art life. Of this period Mr. Milletsays : 

‘* When he appeared in public for the second time, about 
eight years ago, he came forward with a method, a way of 
looking at nature, an intention, entirely his own, no more to 
be copied or to be imitated than any strongly individual 
painter who has preceded him. In the first place, he showed 
himself a colorist ; not an adjuster of brilliant harmonies, 
nor an inventor of startling contrasts, but a colorist in the 
best sense of the term, finding beauty of color in the com- 
monest material, selecting combinations sober in tone, but 
rich and full in quality. He was never satisfied with an ac- 
cidental suggestion of color, and rarely stopped short of a 
complete rendering of the quality he sought. In the second 
place, he showed himself a draughtsman, for he preserved 
al] the large lines of the forms, while sacrificing the minor 
details to the beauty of the whole. Lastly, he showed him- 
self.an imaginative painter, for he rejected all facts which 
interfered with his rendering of the impression he had in his 
mind. The soul of his art was selection. His common re- 
mark was that art is cosmopolitan, that neither school nor 
nationality should govern an artist in his work, but his own 
choice of what is beautiful in nature should be his school. 
In the works of the old’ masters he found the doctrine fully 
exemplified. Each of them, he reasoned, chose what most 
attracted him, and clung to that as the only thing worth 
painting. His method of painting was directed by this con- 
viction, which the long opportunity forquiet study and con- 
templation of nature strengthened and fixed in his mind. 
’ He loved in a landscapethat quality of sunlight which unites 
all objects in a warm glow, softens the lines, fills the shad- 
ows with mysterious forms, and glorifies the earth with pal- 
pitating color. For him there was no immediate foreguund ; 
he chose an effect which carried the composition far beyond 
the frame. He did not consider it worth while to attempt to 


represent the commonplace actuality of foreground objects, 
for that diverted the attention from the charm of the effect. 
He painted his landscapes with the same exalted feelings 
that possess one at the sight of the glories of a sunset or the 
loveliness of an Indian summer day.’’ < 


And, again, the author summarizes at the close of his 


| is called facility in the slightest degree. 


article the lessons which may be gathered from Fuller's 
life and work : 

‘The lesson of Fuller’s life is just what we need now. 
We are in the secondary stage of artistic development in 
this country. Weare painting the surface of things. Our 
portraits are commonly masks, our pictures deal with tex- 
tures and forms. The higher fields of expression, of com- 
position, of beauty in art, are seldom occupied. It is 
natural that this should be so. It has been so in the his- 
tory of every country where art is not indigenous, and we 
cannot expect to do better, with all our education, our 
wealth, and our facilities for travel, than to hasten the pro- 
gression of the different stages through which we must ar- 
rive at an appreciation and a “ultivation of the highest in 
art. Fuller was the forerunner of a new tendency in our 
art, which is as sure to continue as our progress in art is 
certain. He has turned our attention from bric-:-brac, 
from pots and pans, from beggars and rags, and has made 
us look for the nobler facts in nature. To have done this is 
to have lived to some purpose.”’ 

Other articles of interest in the number are Wm. H. 
Rideing’s *‘ A Run Ashore at Queenstown ’”’—a sketch 
which will appeal to many an ocean voyager; Ernest 
Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Wheat-Fields of the Columbia ;” Mary Gay 
Humphreys’s vivid sketch of ‘‘ Grenville,” the French 
watering-place ; the sixth of George H. Boughton’s 
‘* Artist Strolls in Holland ;” the second of Treadwell 
Walden’s studies of ‘‘ The Great Hall of William Rufus ;” 
a personal reminiscence of Charles Reade by Robert 
Buchanan, and the usual complement of seriat and 
short stories. Many of these papers are handsomely 
illustrated, and receive an additional artistic interest 
thereby. : 


THE AtrLantic.—By ahappy coincidence the article 
on George Fuller in ‘‘ Harper's,” of which we have 
already spoken at considerable length, is supplemented 
by avery interesting paper in the Contributors’ Club in 
the ‘‘ Atlantic,” which treats of the artist’s life in a way 
which shows the writer's familiarity with and friend- 
ship for the artist in both his personal and prefessional 
life. We quote again from the author at some length, 
with tne feeling that all which may be said of Fuller 
will be only to his honor and to the gratification of his 
friends : 

‘“‘Had Fu'tler been educated thoroughly in his art, I believe 


he would have left a name far greater than any of modern 


times. He hated his materials, because they impeded his ut- 
terance. Suppose him to have had them under almost perfect 
control, like Velasquez, and there is no saying what he, 
with his exquisite ideals, might not have accomplished. Of 
course this is supposing a great deal. As it is, he accom. 
plished surprising things through force of will and loving 
labor, though a most faulty workman. He never had what 
Men who have it, 
he once remarked, seldom have anything important to say. 
I believe he was thinking of modern men when he said this, 
for he knew too much not to admire the mechanical superi- 
ority of many old Dutch and Flemish works, for instance, 
the motives of which could make no appeal to his sympa- 
thies. He regarded tricks of technique with indifference, 
if not with contempt. One of his favorite practices was to 
scrape his pictures with the brush-handle. He wished by this 
means to permit the cool grays of the under-painting to 
show through and temper the warm flesh-tones; but he 
finally carried the practice to excess, applying it apparently 
without discrimination to flesh, draperies, background, 
etc. It became a mannerism, but he defended it by saying 
that it made no difference which end of the brush you 
painted with: a remark intended to cover the whole ground 
of the practice of the art, but which was liable to be misin- 
terpreted. In point of fact, it makes no difference in the 
world which end of the brush you use, if you know what 
you want to do and how to do it. He never learned to 
draw well, and this defect was conspicuous in some of his 
leading works, whereas in others it was either hidden or van- 
quished. His sense of color, always fine, grew more delicate 
and more refined, so that some of his latest pictures are the 
best in this regard. It was interesting to see how he wrestled 
with a picture, now gaining and now lesing ground, but 
never giving up until he got what he wanted. He always 
knew just what that was. It was not likely to be appre- 
ciated at once by others, but it was almost always beautiful 
in a certain original way—sometimes exceedingly beautiful ; 
and its beauty was of a sort that grew upon you and held 
you. Power of expression was the gift that made Fuller 
great. With all his faults he knew how to express personal 
character, and could thus create ideal works, destined to 
live. As he was integer vite, scelerixyue purus, and over- 
flowed with the milk of huinan kindness, he was capable of 
feeling the moral beauty that dwells in maidens’ minds, and 
his youthful ‘ Winifred Dysart’ stands for all that is amiable, 
sweet, and true in our sisters. 

‘‘To name his pictures was always a vexatious affair for 
him. One day there were several] of us in the studio look- 
ing at a painting which was almost finished. ‘ What shall 
I call it’’ he asked. Various absurd suggestions were 
made and rejected : Doubt, Waiting, Listening, Suspicion, 
and the like. The picture was afterwards named ‘ Pris- 
cilla Fauntleroy.’ The titleof ‘ Winifred Dysart’ created an 
untold amount of mystification. It was a yure invention, 
but every one thought it must be a character in fiction, and 
there were not wanting persons who insisted that they had 
read about such a person ‘ somewhere.’ I do not know 
exactly when ‘ Arethusa’ was named, but it was not long be- 
fore she was put on exhibition ; for many visitors to the 
studio had seen the unfinished work, during the two or three 


years it was in process of completion, and nothing was said 


about a name. Fuller had many misgivings about this 
picture, and asked me if in my judgment it would create 
scandal to put ‘a nude’ on publie exhibition in Boston. I 
thought not. He remarked that a certain painting by Ben- 
jamin Constant, lately exhibited, was, ‘to all intents and 
purposes,’ a much grosser picture than his, though not a 
nude. This was true enough. Every one who knew Fuller 
was aware of his unusual scrupulousness ; he believed in 
art as a didactic and ethical force as well as in ‘art for art's 
sake.’ Beauty was to be loved because it was beauty, but 
he appreciated the fact that moral truth constitutes the 
highest and most enduring form of beauty. It was this in- 
stinct which inspired the ‘ Winifred Dysart,’ of which the 
unique value consists in its being a type. Noartist has bet 

ter expressed the purity and sweetness of maidenhood ; and 
what clearer title to fame could any one desire? We have 
plenty of \merican artists who, in spite of superior educa- 
tional advantages, great skill and facility, with all their in 

dustry and ambition, perhaps even endowed with excep- 
tional taste, do not give the slightest promise ot greatness. 
What was it that Fuller.had and that they lack’ Nothing 
but an artist’s temperament. His hand was not as ready as 
the thought.’’ 

The earthquake phenomena of the past two years 
have been so frequent, and in the case of the Ischia and 
Java earthquakes so awful in the attendant circum. 
stances, and so destructive of life and property, that an 
article on the voleanic eruption of Krakatoa in the eur- 
rent ‘‘ Atlantic” is just at this time peculiarly timely and 
interesting. Mr. EK. W. Sturdy isthe author; and we 
mean it as no disparagement to his article when we say 
that by far the most thrilling part of it is the lengthy 
quotation which he makes in it from the description 
viven at the San Francisco Hydrographic Office by Cap. 
tain Watson, of the British ship ‘‘ Charles Bal,” which 
was in the near vicinity at that time. After narrating 


the fearful incidents of the days preceding the final’ 


eruption, he continues: 


‘““At six a.M., being able to make out the Java shore, 
set sail and passed Fourth Point lighthouse. At eight 
hoisted our signal letter, but got no answer. At 8:4) passed 
Anjer with our name still hoisted, and close enough in to 
inake out the houses, but could see no movement of any 
kind ; in fact, through the whole strait we did not see a single 
moving thing of any kind on sea or land. 

“At 10:15 passed the Button island one-half to three 
fourths of a mile off, the sea being like glass all around it, 
and the weather much finer looking, with po ashes or cin- 
ders falling: wind light at 8. E. 


“At 11:15 there was a fearful explosion in the direction - 


of Krakatoa, then over thirty miles distant. We saw a 
wave rush right on to the Button island, apparently sweep. 
ing entirely over the southern part, and rising half-way 
up the north and east sides, tifty or sixty feet, and then 
continuing on tothe Java shore. This wasevidently a wave 
of translation, and not of progression, for it was not felt 
at the ship. This we sawrepeated twice, but the helmsman 
said he saw it once before we looked. At the same time the 
sky rapidly covered in; the wind came out strong from 3&.W. 
to 8., and by 11:30 a.M. we were inclosed in a darkness that 
might almost be felt; and then commenced «a downpour ot 
mud, sand, and I know not what, the ship going N. E. by N. 
seven knots per hour under three lower topsails. We set the 
side lights, placed two men on the lookout forward, the nace 
and second mate on either quarter, and one man washing the 
mud trom the binnacile glass. We had seen two vessels to 
the N. and N. W. of us before the sky closed in, which add- 
ed not a little to the anxiety of our position. 

‘*At noon the darkness was so intense that we had to 
grope our way about the decks, and although speaking to 
each other on the poop, yet we could not see each other. 
This horrible state and downpour of mud and débris con- 
tinued until 1:30 p.M., the roaring and lightning from the 
volcano being something fearful. Bytwo p.v. we could see 
some of the yards aloft, and the fall of mud ceased; by 
five P.M. the horizon showed out to the northward and east- 
ward, and we saw West Island bearing FE. by N., just visi- 
ble. Upto midnight the sky hung dark and heavy, a little 
sand falling at times, and the roaring of the voleano very 


distinct, although we were fully seventy-five miles from Kra- . 


katoa. Such darknessand sucha timein yveneral, few would 
conceive, and many, I dare say, would disbelieve. The ship 
from truck to water-line was as if cemented ; spars, sails, 
blocks, and ropes were in a horrible state ; but, thank God, 
no one was hurt, nor was the ship damaged. But think of 
Anjer, Merak, and other little villages on the Java coast '”’ 

The serials of the magazine, 8. Weir Mitchell’s “‘ In 
War Time” and Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ The Anato- 
mizing of William -Shakespeare,” receive fresh install- 
ments in this number ; and among individual articles of 
an interesting character are kK. P. Evans’s ‘‘ Mediwval 
and Modern Punishment,” Eleanor Putnam’s ‘‘ Old Sa 
lem Shops,” Francis Parkman’s ‘‘ Wolfe on the Plains 
of Abraham,” the first of a series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Lakes of Upper Italy, Charles E. Pascoe’s ‘‘ The Story 
of the English Magazines,” and Herbert Tuttle’s treatise 
on ‘‘ The Despotism of Party’’—a subject ot very timely 
interest. The poetry of the number is rather better than 
the average, and includes contributions from Lucy Lar. 
com and Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. | 


Tuk Cenrury.—In the September number of the 
‘‘Century comparatively new writer appends his real 
name to a story of unusual interest. Mr. Thomas A. 
Janvier is the new writer, and he is already familiar 
to the ‘‘ Century” readers as the ‘‘Ivory Black ” of 
some recent and very clever short stories in this maga- 
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zine, which are based upon artist and studio life., The 
present story, ‘* Pancha,” is altogether different from 
those which first appeared. The light touch, the hu- 
morous quality, the sparkling and even burlesque tone, 
which characterized the earlier stories, are superseded 
in the present instance by a serious, earnest purpose, 
which finds ample scope for its development in the 
tragical fate of the hero and heroine of old Monterey. 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote us added much to the interest 
of the story by her drawings, which, it is needless to 
say, are invariably excellent. 

Mr. [lenry James's ** New England Winter”’ is con- 
cluded, and it has been a diversion to have the author 
of ** Daisy Miller’ expend some of his labor upon super- 


tine analyees of his countrymen’s manners and life in 
Boston, instead of transporting them to London, Paris, 


ot Ronre. Miss Dainitry impresses us as decidedly the 
uiost original and interesting person in the group of 
characters. The hero—if a name implying great manli- 
ness can be given to such an insipid person as Flori- 
mond-—is simply unbearable, and his mother is no 
better, 

* From Coventry to Chester on Wheels ” is the title 
of an illustrated article on bicycling in England. The 
iustrations are, in the main, good, but it is unusual for 
the ‘Century ” to admit within its pages a cut which 
vives the human figure the appearance of such absoiute 
deformity as does that on page 645 ; while the supposed 
shadow of the man on page 654 is a crudity that we have 
never before met with either in Mr. Pennell’s work or 
within the pages of the ‘** Century.” 

Mr. Charics G. Leland contributes an article on the 
* Legends of the Passamaquoddy,” which will be of 


‘ssreal interest to historians and to those who find diver- 


sion in the consideration, comparatively, of the legendary 
lore of different nations. 

The first paper of a new series on ‘* The New Astrono- 
my,’ by S. P. Langley, is begun in this number, and 
the second of Mr. Stillman’s articles, ‘On the Track 
of Ulysses,” is given, with Mr. Harry Fenn’s admirable 
iNustrations 

“The Foreign Elements in our Population ” and 
“The Late Dr. Dorner and the New Theology,” supply 
themes of renily serious and important consideration, 
which are supplc:icnted by the always readable essays 
and letters to be found in the departments of the maga- 
Zine 

Mr. George Cable's serial is continued, and Professor 
ii. 11. Boyesen begins a new story, which promises to be 
interesting. 

Emile Littré, the great French lexicographer, is made 
the subject of an attractive paper by a foreign writer, 
und we quote the following account of his early school 
life 

‘« Littre was the greatest winner of prizes ever known at the 
high school where he was educated. He was first in every 
branch of learning taught in his class. At the last prise 
distribution that he attended as a pupil, he was given 117 
volumes. He had then an athlete’s muscles, and could lift 
from the tloor, with outstretched arm and one leg, a chair 
on which a man was seated. In racing, walking, and swim- 
ming his staying powers were no less remarkable. At that 
time his mind seemed to suffer from a congestion of ideas, 
Littré in youth sometimes apprehended that he would die a 
lunatic. He threw himself into mathematics to drill his in- 
tellect, aud prepared to enter the Polytechnic School. An 
accident changed the course of his life. In diving he hit 
his right shoulder against a sunken boat, and put it out of 
joint as well as broke it. When it was quite recovered he 
became the private secretary of Comte Daru, an ex-minster 
of Napoleon. The pain he suffered in writing lowered 
vitality, and brought on a gastric attack which lasted many 
years. Strength deserted nerves and muscles to concentrate 
itself in the brain. Will and memory acyuired phenomenal 
tenacity. Though in miserable healta from 1821 to 1831, in 
that decade he studied medicine, and learned all the lan- 
guages and dialects with which he was familiar. The plan 
of the dictionary Was already in bis head. He had translated 
poems of Schiller and begun his translation of Hippocrates 
avd * La Dictionnaire de Medecine et de Chirurgie.’ ”’ 

Not the leust interesting feature of the number is 
General R. E. Coiston’s account, in the ‘‘ Open Letters,” 
of his experiences in the Soudan, the aim of the letter 
being to point out the difficulties in the way of rescuing 
General Gordon by way of caravan upthe Nile. From 
the letter we quote the following paragraph describing 
the habits of the Bedouinsin their wild desert life : 


‘*In the * Waterless Land,’ water is the paramount ques- 
tion. if it be asked how a large body of Bedouins like 
the 10,v00 who nearly destroyed the British squares at 
Taiial manace to subsist, the reason is plain. In the 
first piace, they do not need the enormous trains re 
guired fora European army. They are the most abstemi- 
ous of men. Each man carries a skin of water and a smal] 
bag of grain, procured by purchase or barter from cara- 
vans. Their camels and goats move with them, supplying 
them with milk and meat, and subsisting upon the scanty 
herbage and the foliage of the thorny mimosa, growing in 
secluded wadies. The-e people could live upon the increase 
of their flocks alone, which they exchange readily for other 
commodities ; but being the exclusive carriers and guides 
for allthe travel and commerce that cross their desert, they 
realize yearly large amounts of money. As to water, they 
know every nook and hollowin the mountains, away from 


the trails, where a few barrels of water collect in some 
shaded ravine, and they can scatter, every man for himself, 
to fill their water-skins. On my first expedition, near the 
close of the three years’ drought, I reached some wells on 
which I was depending, and found them entirely dry. It 
was several days to the next wells. But my Bedouin guides 
knew some natural reservoirs in the hills about six miles off. 
So they took the water-camels at nightfall, and came back 
before daylight with the water-skins filled. An invading 
army would find it hard to obtain guides, and even if they 
did, they must keep together, and could not leave the line of 
march to look for water. Besides, the Bedouins, accus- 
tomed from infancy to regard Water as most precious and 
rare, use it with wonderful economy. Neither men nor ari- 
mals drink more than once in forty-eight hours. As to 
washing, they never indulge in such wasteful nonsense. 
When Bedouins cametomy camp, water was always offered 
them. Their answer would frequently be, ‘ No, thanks; I 
drank yesterday.’ They knew too well the importance of 
keeping up the habit of abstemiousness. No wonder they 
can subsist where invaders would quickly perish.’’ 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Rand, McNally & Co. (Chicago) have brought out a Vanual 
of Biblical Geography » a Text-Book of Bible History, especially 
prepared for the Use of Students and Teachers of the Bible and for 
Sunday-School Instruction, containing Maps, Plans, Review 
Charts, Colored Diagrams, and Illustrated with accurate Views of 
the Principal Cities and Localities known to Bible History ; by the 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., with an introduction by the Rev. 
J. H. Vineent, D.D.——Thomas Whittaker (New York) is 
the publisher of F. E. Arnold-Foster’s /eralds of the Cross, 
or the Fulfilling of the Command: Chapters on Missionary 
Work.——Nuinber One, and How to Take Care of Him: a Series 
of LTupular Talks on Social and Sanitary Science, by Joseph J. 
Pope, M.RUC.S., L.S8.A., comes from the press of Funk & 
Wagnalis (New York).——Ginn, Heath & Co. (Boston) 
send us a Practical Method of Learning Spanish, by General 
A. Ybarra, Professor in the Department of Modern Lan- 
guages in Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. ——-Fowler 
& Wells Co. are the publishers of The Fallacies in ‘* Pregress 
and Poverty,” in Henry Dunning Maeleod’s Economies,’ and in 
**Social Problems ;"’ with the Ethics of Protection and Free Trade, 
and the Industrial Problem considered A-priori, by William 
Hanson. Christian ; or, The Tersecuted Family: a Tale of 
Sorrow and Suffering, founded on aChapter inthe History of the 


Faudois, by the Rev. J. Dillon; also Spiritual Life: its Cult- | 


“re, Urgency, and Growing EKacellence, by the Rev. J. H. Potts, 
from the publishing house of Phillips & Hunt (New York). 
——Ten Days in the Jungle, by J. E. L.; Wheels and Whims, 
an Etching ; Journal of Social Science, containing the trans- 
actions of the American Association: Cupples, Upham & 
Co. (Boston), publishers.——S. C. Griggs & Co. (Chicago) 
are the publishers of #ssentials of English Jor Schools, Col- 
leges, and Private Study, by Alfred H. Welsh, A.M. ; also, 
Wonders and Curiosities of the Railway ; or, Stories of the Loco- 
motive in Every Land, by William Sloane Kennedy. —-- 
W. H. Thompson (Philadelphia) publishes Zhe Americun 
Voter’s Vade Mecum, containing the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Constitution of the United States, Tariff Acts and Duties, 
etc., with Proceedings of the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions of S84, and Lives and Public Services of 
Blaine and Logan, and Cleveland and Hendricks, by George J. 
Luckey, A.M. N. Tibbals & Sons (New York) send us 
from their press Shohbab, a Tule of Bethesda: a Poem, by 
James A. Whitney, LL.D.; also Sunnets and Lyrics by the 
same author.——/n Monoriam: the Life and Ministry of the 
Rev. James Morgan Smith, by a committee of bis church, and 
published by C. M. Loomis & Co., Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Jonathan Norcross bas written the History of the 
Democracy, considered as a Party and as a Political Organiza- 
tion ; publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.--—7he 
Meisterschaft System: a Short and Practical Method of Acquir- 
ing complete Fluency of Speech in the Spanish Language, by Dr. 
Richard 8. Rosenthal, and published by Estes & Lauriat 
(Boston).——In the Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Taxation in the United States, 
lsl6, by Henry Carter Adams, Ph.D.: Jndian Money as a 
Factor in New England Civilization, by William B. Wheedon, 
A.M.: N. Murray, Publication Agent ( Baltimore ).——Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert publish William O. Stoddard’s Life of 
Abraham Lincoln : the True Story of a Great Life; showing the 
Inner Growth, Special Training, and Peculiar Fitness of the 
Man for his Work. Horace E. Scudder is the author of A 
History of the United States of America ; preceded by a Narrative 
of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and all the 
Lvents which led to the Independence of the Thirteen English 
Colonies ; for the Use of Schools and Academies (J. H. Butler, 
Philadelphia : and William Ware & Co., Boston, publishers). 
-——From the pressof D. Appleton & Co. come Pendleton 
King’s Life and Public Services of Grover Cleveland. Reforms 


their Difficulties and Possibilities, by the author of ‘‘The 


Conflict in Nature and Life ,;’’ Handbook for Horsewomen, by 
H. L. De Bussigny, formerly lieutenant of cavalry and in- 
structor of riding in the French Army.—— The Pulpit Treas- 
ury, published by E. B. Treat, 757 Broadway, New York. 
—— Curiosities of the Search-Room : a Collection of Serious and 
Whimsical Wills ; Harper & Brothers (New York).——John 
Wiley & Sons (New York) publish The Storm-Cloud of the 
Nineteenth Century : Two Lectures delivered at the London Insti_ 
tute, February 4 and 11, 1884, by John Ruskin ; An Jmpor- 
jant (Question in Meteorology, based upon recent and original 
discoveries : A Challenge to the Metric System, and an Earnest 
Word with the English/Speaking Peoples on their Ancient 
Weights and Measures, by Charlies A. L. Totten, M.A. ; also 
The Orchids of New England: a Popular Monograph, by 
Henry Baldwin. The ninth volume of the Sanitary Engi- 
neer, a Journal of Civil and Sanilary Engineering, and Public 
und Private Hygiene, published at 140 William Street, New 
York, conducted by Henry C. Myers; price, $3.—Recent 


magazines include Harper's, the Atlantic, the Century, Lip 
pincott’s, the Manhattan, Outing and Wheelman, the Anti- 
quary, the Portfolio, the Magazine of American History, the 
New Englandér, North American Review, Wide Awake, St. 
Nicholas. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have added to their 
Transatiantic series of novels Crawford’s ‘‘The World 
We Live In,’’ and to their Knickerbocker novels a new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Hand and Ring,’’ by the author of ‘‘ The Leaven- 
worth Case.”’ 

—Mr. Horace E. Scudder will contribute to the Octobe. 
number of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine” an article on Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen. It is hardly necessary to say that no one in 
this country is better qualified to write of the delightful 
Norwegian story-teller. 

—Mr. John Albee has just published, through Cupples, 
Upham & Co., a closely printed volume of 155 pages, en- 
titled, ‘‘ New-Castle, Historic and Picturesque.’’ The vol- 
ume isillustrated with a large map of the island, and fifty 
or more full-page and other views. 

—J. W. Bouton (New York) has brought out the “ Ilus- 
trated Catalogue of the Luxembourg Gallery,’’ containing 
about 250 reproductions of the original drawings of the ex- 
hibitors. The value of these catalogues to art students and 
to lovers of art who desire to keep in line with the best for- 
eign work is too well understood to need any mention here. 

—T. B. Peterson & Brothers (Philadelphia) have added to 
the interminable list of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth’s nov- 
els ‘ Self-Raised ; or, From the Depths,’’ a story originally 
published in the New York ‘‘ Ledger,’’ and on the title-page 
of this book declared to have been ‘‘the most popular story 
ever printed in that paper.’’ 

—Mr. Henry Craik proposes to add as concluding vol- 
umes to the series of books, ‘‘ The English Citizen”’ series 
(Macmillan & Co.), now appearing under his editorship, the 
following volumes: ‘‘The Penal System,’’ by Sir Edmund 
F. Du Cane, K.C.B.; ‘‘The National Defenses,’’ by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maurice ; and ‘‘ Justice and Police,’ by Mr. 
F. W. Maitland. 

—Thomas Whittaker has in press a volume of poems by 
J. Hazard Hartzell, D.D., entitled ‘‘ Wanderings ou Par- 
nassus.’’ The same publisher has also in preparation a 
new work by Bishop Oxenden, late Metropolitan of Canada, 
dealing with the Christian life in a practical and helpful 
way. Its title will be ‘‘ Touchstones ; or, Christian Graces 
and Characters Tested.’’ Both books will be ready Septem- 
ber 1. 

—Under the title of ‘‘ The New Calendar of Great Men,”’ 
the Positivist Society of England propose soon to publish a 
work edited by Frederick Harrison, and containing short 
notices of each of the 558 p.rsons whose names appear in 
the Positivist calendar drawn up by Augaste Comte. The 
aim will be to make the work a handy manual of the history 
of the cause of civilization, as understood by the founder of 
the Religion of Humanity. 

—The Harpers have in preparation a new and complete 
edition of the poems of lord Tennyson, with a biographical 
introduction by Mrs. Annie Thackeray Ritchie, and illus- 
trated with several portraits. The edition will include all the 
early poems that have been omitted from other editions. 
Every poem referred to in the bibliographies will be given, 
many of them being reprinted from forgotten annuals. A 
complete index will be given, with a list of the various 
editions. 

—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. (New York) have added to 
their attractive edition of the Poets a new anthology of 
English verse under the title of ‘‘ Red-Letter Poems by Eng- 
lish Men and Women.”’ The aim of the book, ‘‘ to present 
in one compact, inexpensive volume a popular handbook 
of English poetry from the time of Chaucer to the present 
day,’’ is fairly realized. There is very little original work 
on the part of the compiler. Free use has been made of 
Ward, Palgrave, Mackay, and other well-known collections 
of English verse. 

—The death.of the Rector of Lincoln, says the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette,’’ at the age of seventy-three, removes from Oxford 
one of the men she can ill afford to lose, men who are 
equally distinguished in the academic world and in the 
wider world of European letters. -Mr. Pattison was ap- 
pointed Rector of Lincoln in 1861—just ten years after he 
ought to have been—and he was elected a member of the 
Atheneum Club in 1865, as a distinguished man of letters. 
To the younger generation of Oxford men the Rector was 
little more than a name, chiefly known for the current tradi- 
tion that he had contributed certain traits both to George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Mr. Casaubon ’’ and Miss Broughton’s ‘‘ Professor 
Forth ;’’ but his real influence on Oxford was as great as 
his erudition, and his life will be remembered for its devo- 
tion to academic reform as Well as to pure learning. 

—The September ‘‘ Magazine of American History’’ has for 
a frontispiece an excellent engraving of the portrait of 
Murillo, from the painting by himself. The leading illus- 
trated article, by Mrs. Lamb, furnishes a ‘‘ Glimpse of the 
Valley of Many Waters,’’ its settlement and development. 
The second article, with portrait, illustrates the remarkable 
career of the great South American scientist, Francisco 
José de Caldas. Among other contributions of the month, 
we find an instructive chapter ou the ‘‘ Early Connecticut 
Claims in Pennsylvania,’’ by T. J. Chapman, A.M.; ‘‘ The 
Medical Department of the Revolutionary Army,” giving 
much fresh information on a subject hitherto obscure, by 
General John Cochrane ; ‘‘ One Phase in the Early History 
of Virginia,’’ from the pen of the Rev. J. C. Stockbridge : 
‘* Something About Monhegan’’ (on the New England coast), 
an acceptable morsel] to antiquarians in all climes and 
countries, by Mr. E. H. Goss; and a few unpublished let- 
ters, two of which are from John Adams to Elbridge Gerry 
in 1784 and 178. The Notes, Queries, Replies, etc., contain 
much that is important as well as entertaining. 
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HOW AVARICE WAS CURED. 


In olden times there was a merchant of 
Genoa who had made a handsome fortune, 
but because of his niggardliness his own 
name of Ermino de Grimaldi was almost for- 
gotten, and men knew him best as Ermino 
the Miser. No onein that part of Italy had 
such riches, yet no one so grudged every 
penny he was forced to spend. You may be 
sure, then, that he kept his purse-strings 
tightly drawn if any appeal for charity came 
his way ; indeed, he had such a dread of the 
smallest outlay that he scarce afforded him- 
self the commonest necessaries of life. 

While by a thousand mean economies, 

then, Ermino increased his possessions, he 
became more and more disliked and despised 
by his acquaintances. There arrived after a 
time at Genoa a French courtier by name 
Guillaume Boursier. He was of upright und 
honorable character, generous and affable ip 
his dealings, and with a charming manner of 
address. 
Men of his rank were then in the habit of 
occupying themselves very much in making 
peace when families were divided, in promot- 
ing suitable alliances, in binding people to- 
gether in the bonds of friendship. They 
made it a habit to cultivate a cheerful man- 
ner, that, as they mixed with the world, they 
might enliven others of a more gloomy and 
morose nature, and give new hope to those 
who had lost heart and courage under pres- 
sure of misfortune. 

Guil'aume Boursier, therefore, Was 4 wel- 

come visitor to Genoa. He was honored and 


neff’s mother. Her appearance was quaint, 
60 quaint, indeed, that the child, instead of 
making the orthodox bow, called out at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘ Why, you look exactly 
like a monkey.’’ On another occasion the 
poet Dmitrieff paid a visit to Tourguéneff’s 
home, aud on seeing him the boy looked at 
him for a while, and then, to the horror of his 
mother, said: ‘‘Thy fables are good, but 
Kriloff’s are better.’’ This was sound criti- 
cism, of course, but the youthful critic re- 
ceived a bodily punishment the memory of 
which returned to Tourguéneff whenever the 
name of Dmitrieff was mentioned in his hear- 
ing. His mother, however, only punished 
his bad manners, not his criticism, for of 
Dmitrieff’s fables she thought as little as of 
the rest of modern Russian literature. She 
died in 1850 without ever having read any of 
her son’s works. For her Pushkin was the 
last Russian author, and after him there ex- 
isted, in ber opinion, no Russian literature. 
If Tourgucneff derived little advantage from 
his mother, he does not appear to be partic- 
ularly indebted to his many tutors, of whom 
his reminiscences are mostly humorous. His 
German teacher subsequently developed into 
a saddler without occupation, who entered 
Tourgueneff’s home accompanied by a caged 
crow, and whom the servants rightly called 
‘‘tramp.’’ The Russian teacher, red-nosed, 
and well versed in the literature of his «oun- 
try, Was accurate and steady, and rarely 
missed a lesson. If such a thing happened 
he usually had a good excuse, as, for in- 
stance: ‘‘Gentlemen,”’’ he said one day when 


féted by men of ail conditions, and thus he | he appeared several hours too late, with a 
frequently had to hear of the failings or | redder nose than ever, ‘‘ gentlemen, [ had to 


Ermino the Miser. It is needless to say that 
no invitation and no courtesy came to the 
gallant French gentleman from the avari. 
cious merchant, yet Boursier had a great de- 
sire to meet with and talk to him. He there- 
fore paid an unsought visit to Ermino, who, 
having at least.kept some remains of good 
manners, received his guest politely. En- 
couraged by this favorable beginning, Bour- 
sier made himself as pleasant as he could, 
talking so ably upon different subjects that 
at last Ermino took him and one or two others 
to see a fine new mansion he had lately had 
erected. ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, turning. to the 
French courtier, ‘‘you have traveled much, 
and seen, as it seems to me, everything there 
is to behold. Can you name to me one sin- 
gle thing which no living creature has teen, 
and which I can have painted for the orna- 
ment of my banqueting hall ’”’ 3 

There appeared to Boursier something so 
positively absurd in the question that he an- 
swered it in similar fashion. ‘‘ If you were 
to order an artist to paint you a sneeze, that 
certainly is a thing which man has not seen 
nor ever will see. Seriously, though,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘if you really wish me to give 
you a suggestion, | should say paint some- 
thing which I| will indicate, but which, [ am 

‘gure, isnot known to you.”’ 

‘You will be doing me a vust favor,”’ re- 
plied Ermino. ‘‘ Pray teil me what is the 
subject upon which | shall set an artist te 
work °”’ 

‘¢ Well, then,’’ replied Boursier, ‘‘let bim 
execute a painting ot liberality.” 

Ermino stood in silent shame, for he com- 
prebended the reproof, and knew not what 
to say in his own extenuation. Then, witha 
rapid resolve to change his ways, and be- 
come as generous as other men, he cried: 
‘*Sir,] am glad you have given me such an 
answer. ‘Tis true that bitherto I have not 
understood what liberality is: now I will 
have that virtue so set forth upon my walls 
that neither you nor any other person shall 
be able in future to address to me a like re- 
proach.”’ 

Itis said that from that day Ermsao Was & 
changed man. No one in Genoa could be 
more kind and charitable, no one was 80 
open-hearted in hospitality to strangers; 
the poor blesssed him, the rich respected 
him, and his old title of ‘‘ miser’’ became a 
thing of the past.—|New York Times. 


TOURGUENEFF’S YOUNG DAYS. 

While the writings of Tourguéneff,the great- 
est Slavonic writer of our time, are becom- 
ing every year better known 1n this country, 
little or nothing of his younger days has bith- 
erto been published. A Russian periodical, 
however, has recently published some details 
which Tourguéneff is said to have communi- 
cated to a friend on his last visit to Russia, 
which are full of interest. He seems to have 
been a precocious child, and often embar- 
rassed his mother by his uncalled-for re- 
marks, after the customary fashion of the en- 
fant terrible. Once, when he was a boy of six 
years, he was introduced to an old Princess, 
who was held in great reverence by Tourgué- 


iniss these lessons because I have got married, 
and as marriage generally occurs only once 
in life I have held it to be my duty to drink 
as much as I could.” 

Much has been said and written about Tour- 
gueneft’s deep study of Hegel, but from his 
own account of the matter his devotion to 
Hegelian philosophy was varied with quite 
as enthusiastic a devotion to rat-catching. 
This is what he himself says about it: ‘‘ In 
spite of my twenty-one or twenty-two years 
I was still half a boy. Let the reader judge 
for himself. Now I read Hegel and studied 
phibosophy, and now my mentor and I found 
amusement in teaching a dog, which I had 
acquired by chance. With this dog I[ had 
much trouble, as I was teaching him to 
catch rats. As soon as I got to know that 
rats were in a place I threw Hegel and his 
philosophy aside and went rat-hunting with 
my mentor ’’—a serf whose ‘extensive Rus- 
sian stomach’”’ seems to have been his most 
remarkable characteristic. When studying 
philosophy at St. Petersburg, Tourgueneff in- 
tended to become a teacher. ‘But soon 
after,’’ he says, ‘‘ I got acquainted with Belin- 
skiand Panayeff; | began first to write verses 
and then prose, and philosophy as well as 
educational studies were put asice. I dedi- 
cated all my time to Russian literature.’’ Of 
his later years Tourgueneff wrote as follows: 

‘‘Tn 1850, on my return to Russia atter an 
absence of three or four years, I svuon gotim- 
prisoned because of an article on Gogol’s 
death. I was expelled from St. Petersburg. 
The last twenty years I have spent abroad. 
Thus has fate willedit. I am fond of family 
life. Family of my own I had none; there- 
fore I associated with that of another. 
Chance willed that it should be a French one. 
For long years before I had been acquainted 
with this family (that of Mme. Viadot-Gar- 
cia). Init I was not the author, but the hu- 
man being, and here I[ felt content and at 
home. I rise early. During the morning I 
receive visitors. I dine with the family with 
whom [ live. After dinner we sit round the 
fireplace. I doze a little, apparently plunged 
in deep thoughts, and not rarely am I awak- 
ened by the sounds of a duet or a quartet, 
for the family in which I live are very mu- 
sical. Thus I have often the opportunity of 
enjoying au evening of beautiful music. | 
like music, I have long been fond of it, but I 
must confess that | have no sympathy with 
Wagner’s music. Mozart’s melodies flatter 
my ear like a beautiful, fresh spring. Wag- 
ner’s dissonances are painful to me from be- 
ginning to end.*’—[ Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARVELOUS HORSEMANSHIP. 


A St. Petersburg correspondent, writing to 
the London “ Standard,’’ says : ‘‘ This morn- 
ing I witnessed a wonderful display of 
horsemanship. It took place in the Petroff- 
sky Park. Here, in the presence of the 
Grand Duke Nicholas and most of the 
foreign officers and guests, a regiment of 
Cossack Guards went through an extraordi- 
nary series of exercises, which threw the 
most daring feats of the circus into the 


shade. The entire regiment passed at full 
gallop, in loose order, with many of the men 
standing upright in their saddles, others upon 
their heads with legs in the air, many leaping 
upon the ground and then into the saddle 
again at full speed, some springing over 
horse’s headsand picking up stones from the 
ground, and yet regaining their seat. While 
performing these feats all were brandishing 
their sabers and firing pistols, throwing their 
carbines into the air and catching them 
again, and yelling like maniacs. Some men 
went past in pairs, standing with a leg on 
each other’s horses: one wild. fellow carried 
off another dressed as a woman. The effect 
of the scene was absolutely bewildering, and 
it seemed asif the whole regiment had gone 
mad. Upona signal being given, the regi- 
ment divided into two parts. One rode off, 
then halted and made their horses lie down 
on the ground beside them, waiting, as in 
war, the approach of the enemy. The other 
section of the regiment then charged down, 
and in an instant every horse was on his 
feet, every rider in his saddle, and with a 
wild yell they rode at their supposed enemy. 
When the maneuvers were over, the regiment 
rode past, singing, and uncommonly well 
together, a military chorus. Altogether, it 
was a marvelous exhibition of daring horse- 
manship, and one hardly knew whether to 
admire the docility and mettle of the steeds 
or the skill and courage of the riders. All 
the foreign officers and guests were no less 
astonished than delighted.”’ 


A $35,000 DISH. 

The following description of a scene at the 
sale of the Fontaine collection is from the 
London ‘‘ Times:’’ ‘‘ Next came the last 
great lot of the sale, the splendid enamel of 
Leonard Limousin, of which so much has 
been said in eulogy, and to witness the sale 
of which all the world came to Christie’s. 
This is thus described in the catalogue: ‘ A 
large oval dish, with sunk center. Raphael's 
‘* Supper of the Gods,”’ in colored enamels on 
adark blue ground, is used to introduce the 
portrait of Heary I]I., king of France, in the 
center, Catherine de Medicis on one side of 
him, and Diana of Poictiers, with yellow hair, 
black cap and feather, on the other side : the 
portrait of Anne de Montmorency, constable 
of France, is introduced as Hercules, the 
female and cupid by his side are probably 
his wife and child, the tigure to the left in an 
ermine mantle nay be the emperor: in the 
background are three winged females bring- 
ing fruit ; all the other figures are probably 
portraits, and are finished with the care of 
miniature painting ; on the top are the arms 
of Annede Montmorency, with his coronet and 
order of St. Michael; the border is sur- 
rounded with boys at play entwined with 
wreaths of truit and flowers; the back is 
richly covered with masks, fruit, and tlowers, 
arabesque figures 10 grisaille and scroll-work 
in gold; signed Leonard Limousin, 1555— 
nineteen and a quarter inches by sixteen and 
three-eighths inches.’ The piece is specially 
described as in this Fontaine collection, by 
Count Laborde in his great work on enamels 
in the Louvre collection. It was put up at 
~,00U guineas, and at once the bidding went 
on by 500 up to 5,100, at which there was a 
pause among the four or five bidders, who 
were, as far a* we could observe, MM. Gau- 
chez, Wertheimer, Coureau, Thibaudeau, 
and Boore. M. Wertheimer then led the 
contest again, and soon distanced all his 
competitors with his final bid of 7,000 guineas, 
at which the hammer fell. The scene of ex. 
citement and loud applause at this was some- 
thing beyond all we ever witnessed in these 
rooms.”’ 


—QOld Turk is a venerable horse that bas 
been a part of the working force at the Rich- 
iuond County (N. Y.) Almshouse farm for 
nearly thirty years. On Monday his mane 
and tale were decorated by the matron with 
blue ribbons in honor of the fact that Old 
Turk has reached the remarkable age of forty- 
eight years. During the past year Old Turk 
has lost one tooth, his hair has grown one 
shade nearer pure white, and thesight of one 
eye has become impaired. Otherwise Old 
Turk is as hearty as he has been for a decade 
past. Ex-County Treasurer Kobinson sent a 
bale of fresh-mown hay as ua birthday gift, 
as he hasdone for a generation past. It is 
believed that Old Turk will reach the age of 
fifty years, as he is still strong and does his 
share of work daily. 

—‘** Are you familiar with Bryant ’’’ asked 
a young lady of a timid young man whom 
she was trying to draw out. ‘Oh, yes,’’ he 
replied, proudly, brightening up. ‘* I gradu- 
ated at one of his business colleges.’’— 
[Philadelphia Record. 
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‘NE W PU BLICATIONS._ 


N OW READY. 
ELEMENTARY 


Physiology and Hy viene. 
Having special reference to the effects of Stiniu 
lants and Narcotics on the Human System 
Ky WILLIAM THAYER SMITH, M_D., 


Dartmouth Medical College 


A Text-Book for Schools. 


Fulleloth. Richly illustrated with colored plates 
and Wwood-cuts. Over 200 pages 


Introduction Price, 50 Cents. 


Copies for examination sent, post-paid, on re 
ceipt of introduction price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
5S and 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JUST OUT! 
The Star Chorus Book 


FOR 
Conventions, Choirs, and Musical Societies 
By W. PERKINS. 
Price, $1; Per Doz., $9. 


THE Stak CHORUS Book is one that a choir or 
society in want of good Sacred and Secular 
Choruses will eagerly adopt, as the selections 
are of the very best’ 168 pages, large Octavo 
size, 36 Choruses, about half Secular, half Sacred 
Organ or Piano accompaniments. For Mixed 


Ame me the Sacred pieces will be found 
s ** Glorious is the King,” Me ndelssohn* s 
waited for the Lord,” Handel's * Hallelujah,”’ 

Rossini’s When Thou comest.”’ 
Among the See ular Choruses are Benedict’ 8 
Home,” Stewart's Bells of St Mic hael’s.” 
Verdi's Storm King,” and Hatton's Stars of 
the Summer Night.” 


THREE NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Choral Worship. ($1, or $9 perdozen.) By 
L.O. Emerson. For Choirs. Singing Classes. 
and Conventions. 


Song Worship. (35 cts., or $3.60 per dozen ) 
By L. O. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin. For 
Sunday-Schools. 


The ere Singer. | (70 ets., or 86 per dozen.) 
By (>) Perkins and D. B. Towner For 
Classes and Conventions. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


JLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©“. H. DITSON & CO., 867 a New York. 


Surpasses all Others ! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


This new and favorite Song Book contains geni= 
of great beauty and usefulness. TRY IT! 


Price, in Beards, 830 per 100 Copies 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 31 Randolph Street, 


York. Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Senlpture, Architecture, ete. Send 
for of over 000 subjects. Mention this 
paper 


6 centa In stampe 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
B22 Washington Boston. Maas. 


the three hundred give but three. 


= Ne Waste. 


No Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A GOOD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 


Nutritious. 


The most d ‘te. 
Bjious and the must 
aipopular Mayon- 
jaise for ali kin is 
of SALADS, RAW 
TOMATOES, 
IBAGE, COLD 

MEATS, FISH, ete 


[ever sold. 


WE. R. DURKEB & Co. 


NEW YORK. 


5 TAR NDi 
PAPER Co HOLYOKE 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a faver upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 


| YARTING with friends is temporary death, 
\s all death is. We see no more their faces, 

Nor hear their voices, save in memory ; 

But messages of love give us assurance 

That we are not forgotten. Who shall say 

That from the world of spirits comes no greeting, 

No message of remembrance? It may be 

The thoughts that visit us, we know not whence, 

Sudden as inspiration, are the whispers 

Of disembodied spirits, speaking to us 

As friends, wno wait outside a prison wall, 


’ 


Through the barred windows speak to those within. 


As quiet as the lake that lies beneath me, 

As quiet as the tranquil sky above me, 

As quiet as the heart that beats no more, 

This convent seems. Above, below, all peace! 

silenee and solitude, the soul’s best friends, 

\re with me here, and the tumultuous world 

Makes no more noise than the remotest planet. 

() gentle spirit, unto the third circle 

Of heaven, among the blessed souls ascended, 

Who, living in the faith and dying for it, 

Have gone to their reward ! [do not sigh 

For thee as being dead, but for myself 

That lam still alive. Turn those dear eyes, 

Quee so benignant tO Me, Upon nine, 

That open to their tears such uncontrolled 

And such continual issue. Still awhile 

Have patience: | will come to thee at last. 

A few more goings in and out of these doors, 

A few more chimings of these couvent bells, 

A few more prayers, a few niere sizhs aud tears, 

And the long agony of life will end, 

And | shall be with thee. If | am wanting 

To thy well-being, as thou art te mine, 

Have patience ; | will come to thee at last. 

Ye minds that loiter in these cloister gardens, 

(or Wander far above the city walls, 

Bear unto him this message, that | ever 

Orspeak or think of him, or Weep tor him. 

By unseen hands uplifted in the light 

(of sunset, yonder solitary cloud 

Floats with its wide apparel blown abroad, 

And wafted up to heaven. It fades away, 

And melts into the air. Ah, would that | 

(ould thus be wafted unto thee, Francesco, 

A cloud of white, an incorporeal spirit ! 
—|{From Longfellow’s posthumous poem, in The Atlantic. 


ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. 

HE last number of the ‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ 

vives an account of these organizations, originating 
in the famous Oxford movement; confined, we be- 
lieve, wholly to the Church of England, and mainly to 
the High Church party ; imitating in design, organiza- 
tion, and work the sisterhoods of the Roman Catholic 
(hurch, partaking of their spirit also, of Christian con- 
secration, devotion, and charity. They originated under 
the famous Dr. Pusey, toward the latter part of the last 
half century. 

In Easter Week, 1845, a small house in Park Village 
was opened to receive a few women desiring to live to- 
gether under a certain religious rule, and to devote 
themselves to charitable works. The house’ was 
taken for the purpose by Dr. Pusey, who gave to every 
detail connected with the institution his most anxious 
care and superintendence. He had long believed that 
such companies of devoted women as he desired to see 
established in England would be powerful instruments 
against the igrorance, poverty, and vice of our large 
cities—against misery of which the sorrow and the hor- 
ror had entered into his very soul. To him and to his 
first band of workers belongs the honor of restoring such 
communities in England, of bringing the poor and their 
best friends together, while opening to women a possi- 
bility of development for dispositions and longings 
which had hitherto languished. All the long train of 
sufferers who for the last thirty-eight years have found in 
‘‘ Sisters’ their guardian angels may lay the tlower of 
gratitude upon his grave. One of his earliest workers 
still lives, the oldest ‘‘ Sister” in the English Church, 
continuing her patient, unchange« life of labor for 
others in the Convalescent Hospital near Ascot. She 
can remember Miss Sellon coming to Park Village, a 
girl from her father's house, to see what a “* Sisterhood ” 
was like. Miss Sellon had a considerable fortune of her 
own, and determined not to join the community at Park 
Village, but to form another, of which she shuuld her- 
self be Superior, for work amongst the poor at Devon- 
port, where she received a warm welcome from Dr. 
Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter. A few years later there 
was, however, a serious difference of opinion between 
them as to some of the rules of her house, and the 
Bishop ceased to be its Visitor. 

Meanwhile, very shortly after Miss Sellon began her 
work, another community of “ Sisters” was formed at 
Clewer under circumstances which seemed, humanly 
speaking, to be due to the merest chance. A poor 
widow woman lived in the village of Clewer, working 
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in the district under the clergy, and always on the 
watch forany one who needed help, especially moral 
help. She found two poor girls, living together in a 
wretched house in the very worst outskirt of Windsor, 
who asked to be sent to a penitentiary. Mrs. Tennant, 
the widow of a clergyman, then living at Clewer, at 
once offered to lodge them, and as many more as could 
be brought. in her own home. This was in June, 
1849. 

‘The day following ”’ (writes the venerable Warden of the 
Clewer House of Merey)! ‘‘four others were received. As 
the tidings of what was being done spread, others begged for 
admittance. Two came from the town, and rang at the 
gate ; another came in from a neighboring village. Within 
three months eighteen had been admitted. Our first inten- 
tion was only to house those women for a while, tilt they 
could be transferred to a London Penitentiary. But as the 
numbers increased, and they became fondly attached to 
their benefactress, the idea arose of forming an institution, 
to be carried on in the same spirit in which the work had 
been begun, by women devoting themselves for the love of 
God, as Mrs. Tennant had done. 

‘“We jaid the whole matter before a large meeting, 
privately convened, on the 5th of October, 1849, at Dr. Haw- 
trey’s, then Head Master of Eton, when a warm and unani- 
mous feeling was expressed in favor of the design. All the 


Church authorities connected with the place, the Bishop, the. 


Archdeacon of Berks, the Dean of Windsor, the Provost of 
Eton, a large body of the parochial clergy, and many lay- 
men of note, heartily encouraged us to proceed. Thus sup- 
ported, we resolved upon the undertaking. — 

‘‘ Mrs. Tennant labored on with wonderful self-devotion. 
For seven months she had no other helper but a sempstress, 
who chanced to beemployed in the house, and who stayed 
on laboring most earnestly for about six months. One or 
two neighbors would occasionally come in and give what 
aid they could. It is scarcely possible to conceive the in- 
tense toil, mental and bodily, which was undergone by Mrs. 
Tennant during this period, in reducing to order, and com- 
bining together, so many inmates, wholly undisciplined. 
The work of a settled and organized community had to be 
done, and that at a sudden call, almost by a single individ- 
ual. Toher,now numbered among the faithful dead, the 
utmost respect and gratitude must be ever due from allto 
whom the Church Penitentiary cause is dear.”’ 


She was obliged to give up her charge in 1851, whena 
little estate of fifteen acres had been secured for the 
charity, upon which now stand the spacious buildings 
and grand church belonging to the Clewer Sisterhood ; 
and for about a year and a half the burden of work was 
taken up by Miss Cozens, who, though advanced in 
years, gave herself to the charge with unusuyvl energy 
and devotedness. But her he«lth failed, and she was 
succeeded by an Irish lady, the Hon. Mrs. Charles Mon- 
sell, who became the real foundress of the community. 
She had recently become a widow, and was soon joined 
by other ladies desiring to live together under rule and 
to devote themselves for life to the work at Clewer. 

Thus three separate communities of women had been 
formed for the first time in England since the Reforma. 
tion. Would experience show that such societies were 
but a vain experiment, or would they live, flourish, and 
increase, becoming both to friends and gainsayers a 
notable fact, and powerful instruments for good or for 
ill 

Dr. Pusey’s Sisterhood, as the first may be called, 
after its removal to St. Saviour’s, Osnaburgh Street, built 
for its reception, continued to labor amongst the poor of 
London, and in 1854 contributed its contingent to the 
band of nurses who, under Miss Nightingale, went to 
our military hospitals at Scutari. Amongst them, the 
Superior herself went. She had made herself greatly 
beloved by all under her charge; but on her return to 
England at the close of the Crimean War, her commu- 
nity became incorporated with that of Miss Sellon, after 
ten years of separate existence, during which it had 
opened out the path which others were to pursue with 
larger apparent results. 

The Devonport Society, as Miss Sellon’s foundation js 
called, has never been a large one; but its members 
have distinguished themselves during outbreaks of 
cholera and small-pox in Plymouth and in London. 
About twenty Sisters now belong to the Society ; the 
mother house is at Plymouth, where the Sisters are 
chiefly occupied in the education of poor girls. They 
have also a house in Bethnal Green, where they work 
amongst the poor; and a convalescent hospital near 
Ascot, on a property of forty acres of heath and pine- 
wood, which, from its nearness to London and the ex- 
cellence of the air, is capable of becoming the finest 
convalescent home in England. The present Superior, 
who succeeded on Miss Sellon’s death in 1876, was 
one of Miss Nightingale’s most valued nurses in the 
Crimea. 

It is difficult, within the limits of this paper, to give 
any fair account of the work achieved by the Clewer 
community. In 1858, only nine ladies had joined it. 

‘* But from that time ”’ (the Warden writes), ‘‘ the numbers 
increased rapidly,* and when, on the Wth of October, 1881, 
the large chapel, which now forms the central home of the 


1 The Rev. Canon Carier. 
? They are now from 200 to 250 in number. 


and visiting and nursing the sick and _ poor. 


community, was dedicated by the Bisbop of Oxford, many 
thoughts filled the hearts of those who watched the long 
procession of Sisters pass up into that glorious choir, 
thoughts of the little chapel—poor, but reverently cared for 
—where the first three or four Sisters met day by day ; of 
the many years of anxiety and labor, now crowned with so 
fair a measure of success. And other recollections, most 
affectionate and grateful, were roused by the Bishop’s men- 
tion of one by weakness and suffering forbidden to continue 
the life of earnest labor which she loved—the first Mother 
Superior of the Sisterhood, who still livesin fullest sympathy 
with the progress of the community, in a retirement bright- 
ened by the love of all who knew her, and still one in heart 
and soul with the life she may no longer share on its active © 
side.’’ 

Since these words were written, Harriet Monsell 
passed to her rest, on Easter Day, 1883, having left her 
mark in no common degree upon the life of women in 
England. Her remarkable influence was in great meas- | 
ure owing to the absence in her of any so-called conven- 
tional narrowness of technicality. 

‘*‘ Hers was the brightest and gayest of natures ”’ (an inti- 
mate friend writes), ‘‘ with a quick, clear knowledge of men 
and manners, the sharpest common sense, and great conti- 
dence in her power of managing, which was due neither to 
imperiousness nor intrigue, but to that ingenuousness which 
has been described as the temper which trusts others and 
expects to be trusted. Her sympathy was a vast power. 
No one living in the world, it nay be affirmed without hesi- 
tation, was more accessible than ‘ the Mother of Clewer.’ No 
one devoting herself to social duties was the inmate of more 
English homes, and the recipient of the confidence of more 
hearts that needed counsel and comfort. The loves of the 
maiden, the pleasantries of the youth, the anxiety of the 
father, the wedding clothes of the bride, and the weariness 
of the widow, came all to her in turn.”’ 

Of the works which she left behind her, there are at 
Clewer: 1. The House of Mercy, containing this year 
over 100 penitents employed in laundry and needle work, 
for whom places are found when: fit for service. 
2. Orphanage and Industrial School for forty two chil 
dren. 3. Convalescent Hospital for men, women, and 
children, containing ninety-four beds. 4. Cottage Con- 
valescent Home, for ladies. 5. St. Andrew's Cottage 
Home, for twenty four ladies in reduced circumstances. ' 
§. St. Stephen’s, comprising a college for young ladies, 
a high school and boarding house for girls, with na- 
tional schools for boys, girls, and infants ; and extensive 
work in the very poor district of St. Stephen’s, near 
Windsor. Besides these works, the Sisters have nine 
houses io London: 1. A school for young ladies. 2. 
Orphanage in Pimlico for seventy children. 3. Mission 
House in Pimlico for work amongst the poor. 4. Ref 
uge for fallen women. 5. Mission House in Soho, 
where sixty-five girls are trained for service. 6. House 
in Soho Square, where embroidery is extensively carried 
on under an eminent architect. 7. House of Charity, 
Soho, for the temporary relief of the homeless. -8. Mis- 
sion House in Baldwin's Gardens, Holbern, where the 
Sisters are occupied with night schools, classes, a créche, 
9. The 
same in Union Street, Borough, 8. E. 

At Gloucester they have two houses, an orphanage, and 
a free hospital for children of the poor; at Oxford and 
at Bovey Tracey they have houses of mercy, receiving 
from eighty to ninety women at the latter; at Glaston- 
bury they have established a school for young ladies, 
and at Torquay a home for invalid women. At Folke- 
stone they have built and maintain a convalescent 
hospital, and are occupied with schools, a créche, and 
mission work amongst the poorest; and at Newport 
they have founded an important work of the same kind, 
including a rescue house for children under twelve, con 
taining twenty children. 

Nor is their work confined to England: at the urgent 
request of the trustees, they have taken charge of the 
Lady Canning Home at Calcutta, the Eden Hospital, 
the Pratt School, and the Sanitorium at Darjeeling, the 
Government paying the passage of three Sisters. Last 
autumn three other Sisters sailed for Calcutta ; and the 
Sisterhood has also a flourishing branch in America, of 
which the mother house is in New York. 

This is by no means the sum of the work done by 
these noble bands of Christian consecrated women. 
Their work among the poor, the sick, the outcast, is one 
of the nobiest chapters in the noble history of charity ; 
which is so glorious in its results that its borrowing of 
Roman Catholic titles could hardly awaken a prejudice 
against them even in Puritan minds. The St. Peter's 
Ifome cares for the poor and sick ; in four years it has 
cared for 2,794 patients. Seaside homes, orphanages, 
kitchens and cheap food for the poor, schools, nursing 
from house to house, a House of Mercy for the fallen, 
an Industrial Home for the poor, are among the monu- 
ments to their charity ; and besides establishments of 
these sisterhoods in various parts of England, there are 
branches in Baltimore and Philadelphia, in Capetown, 
Africa, and in Bombay. Why should not the example - 
thus set in the Church of England be followed by 
other branches of the Christian church ? 


1 Nos. 4 and 5 were established and maintained by a friend of 
Mrs. Monsell, Miss Ashpitel, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The general disposition towards de- 


pression, a disposition which has been . 
constantly favored by facts for two or, The dry-goods trade is of considerable 


three years, has so possessed the public | importance just now ; the recent assignees’ 
mind that it is not strange, though so| Sales have thrown a great deal of stuff on 
early, that it is resorted to now, more for the market at very low prices, which has 
fear respecting the prospects for the | helped to supply a demand, and taken 
autumn trade than for any valid reason. | JUS8t so much away from the regular trade. 
Fear is not, usually, born of reason; it is | The prices established for a good many 
largely a child of tue imagination ; it is grades of goods are low, and do not ad- 
oftener without grounds than with them. | mit of a very fair profit, but, on the other 
And the public mind is so used to it that} hand, merchants have been trimming sail 
it falls into it more from a vague appre- | for a long time, and are pretty well pre. 
hension than from any actual cause. | pared for quick sales and small profits. 
Why, for instance, should the present| The money market gives no indication of 
early part of the season, because of con-| hardening. The banks are not loaning 
tinued dullness, be taken as a specimen much at the low rates for call loans, but 
of the autumn to come, with relation | the supply is more than met by bankers’ 
to trade and business ? On the contrary, funds and by idle money that is still held 
we should look for a late revival, not an | back from investments from the extreme 
early one, this Fall. The crops of last| caution of a large class of capitalists and 
year were poor, and the surplus was com-| investors. While speculation is so quiet 
paratively small and slow of shipment. that the Wall Street demand, proper, is 
Not until the winter wheat was harvested | very light, the demand from the in- 
was the great bulk of the old surplus | terior is scarcely felt, and this is attributed 
started to market. Only within a month | to the fact that much of the money with- 
or two have exports of wheat in large|drawn from the city banks during the 
quantities been made, and the effect on | panic was withdrawn by banks and bank- 
our exchanges has not yet been felt to! ers, who are using it forthe usual crop 
any considerable exteat; the lateness| movement now, and have no occasion 
of the season with domestic commerce | or need for drawing further. The stock 
Was a foregone conclusion weeks ago, market has shaded off more or less for the 
because of this backwardness in our] Week,but is considered as in a very strong 
foreign movement. But, in the end, it is} position. The greatest weakness is in the 
going to put money in the hands of our Vanderbilt stocks, about which we shall 
Western agriculturists, and make itself | write more in our next. 


felt through all the avenues of business ; The bask statement is as 10 
this we may be assured of. Only the ua- 


has more than met their calculations. This 
applies especially to the spring wheat 
sections: Iowa, Dakota, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, and Wisconsin.”’ 


thinking ones are likely to allow the seeds Loans, increase. .. $197,300 
Specie, decrease:............... 81,500 
of despondency to be sown thus early. 543,200 


Revival of trade will be late, it will prob- Deposits, decrease............. 302,100 
ably be very conservative; but we may 
reasonably look for such a revival, one; This makes the surplus reserve $31,000, 
that will be genuine and healthy. — 000, about. Money on call rules one and 
The railways have not yet realiz:d the} one-half to two per cent. 

benefits which are forthcoming from this 
year’s fruitfulness ; just this time of the 
season would naturally be barren of any DIGGING WELLS. 

great carrying trade, and the figuresrep-| The Massachusetts ‘“Ploughman” some 
resenting railway earnings are showing time since had the following directions in 
this barrenness ; and yet, with the excep- regard to digging wells: The old way of dig- 


tion of the trunk lines from and to Chicago , ging a well and stoning it up so as to leave 
and the sea-coast, railways earnings are it is a very 
: ' are one if the water is to rawn up wi 
vied buckets ; but if only with a pump, it is a 
showings of this time last year. There is 
: . : very poor way ; for if, as is the usual custom, 
a falling off in some of the iron-carrying | the well be covered at the top, it leaves a 
roads, and also, for the time being, in the very large space for dead air, which so often 
coal roads, since the coal production is | hecomes so bad that it affects the quality of 
under restriction ; but the Southwestern | water, and also makes it unsafe to enter the 
- systems, and the Northwestern, with ex- | well. When a well thus stoned has only a 
ceptions, are rendering good accounts ; | Pump in it, the covering should be under 
there is no question of the dividends | Wer, or very near it; but if it Is known 
on St. Paul stock in October, and | ‘2@¢ only a pump is to be used, the expense 
| of stoning may be saved, and the water kept 
Pacit- in a much better condition. This is done 
ic’s. The Northwestern Company pays by digging the well ina dry time, and when 
on both classes of its stock. The usual dug as low as possible a cement pipe, some 
dividend is declared by the Dela-| two feet in diameter and two or three feet 
ware and Hudson Canal Company, | long, is sunk at the bottom, and worked 
and the Delaware, Lackwanna & West-| down as low as possible by digging out the 
ern Company has just paid its dividend ; | inside. The pipe should be covered with a 
all these, too, outof earnings. The West- | 1at stone, through the middle of which a 
tern Union and the Cable stock will un- | *¥-inch hole has been drilled ; directly over 
doubtedly pay as usual. The Manhattan this hole stand up drain-pipe, ae 
inthe hole. When filled as high as the 
Company will certainly pay in October top of the first piece of drain-pipe, put on 
on its new consolidated stock ; and, gener-| another, being careful to have it straight 
ally, we may look for dividends with con- | with the other and the line perpendicular : 
fidence fron those companies that are in| continue filling-and adding drain-pipe until 
the habit of paying at this season ;| it is as high asthe surrounding ground ; or 
dividends, too, that have been earned. if the pump is not to stand directly over the 
We insert the following information | Well, then when it is filled within four feet of 
about the wheat crop, taken from the ‘he surface put in the pump pipe and lead it 
-¢ Tribune ” dispatches | off in a trench to where the pump is tostand. | 
| When it is found that the pipe is all right, | 
‘“MILWAUKEE, August 29.—S. W. Tall-| finish filling the well, leaving some durable | 
madge presents the following figures as the mark, that the position,of the well may be 
final estimate of the wheat crop of the known. 
United States for 1884. The figures are A well of this kind is reliable and perma- 
based on official reports made within a few nent, requiring no repairs ; the water is cool 
days by State agricultural departments ana’ and free from impurities that open wells are 
statistical agents in the different States and | subject to; no insects or animals can find 
Territories. The report shows the total pro-| their way into it, and the cost is not more 
duction of winter wheat to be 380,000,000 | than one-half that of a well that is stoned. 
bushels, and spring wheat 150,000,000. This! If dug, as it should be, when the springs are | 
makes the total yield cf the country fully | low, a constant supply of water that is as — 
25,000,000 bushels more than ever before pro- | pure as the underground springs is secured. 
duced, 130,000,000 more than last year’s crop, | As the weil is always full, there is no chance 
and 80,000,000 more than the average crop | for bad air to injure the water, and in fact 
for the past five years. The departments all} but little danger of being polluted by sur- 
agree in reporting the quality superior; and| rounding cesspools, compared to that of 
where it has been threshed they say the yield | open wells, 


IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES .;SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF THEISM. By Samuel 
THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By George P. Fisher, D.D.. © a) 
THE REFORMATION. By George P. Fisher, D.D. (New edition)............. 2%) 
THE DOCTRINE OF SACRED SCRIPTURE.’ By Prof. George Ladd. 2 vols._.. 
BIBLICAL STUDY. By Charles A. Briggs, 2%) 
THE THEORY OF MORALS. 
RY O THE CHRISTIAN CHU RCH. By Phil Se 3 
QUOTATIONS IN THE NE TESTAMENT. fy rely 
ORY O EW ISH CHU RCH. B w edition.) $3 vols.......... 6 
HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Dean (ie 2 on 


These sterling books have already been introduced into the leading Theological Semtnarten of tha 
country. Speciaitermsa for examination or introduction will be made known upon applwation to 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publisners. 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty -first SemiAnnual Statement, 
Showing the Condition of the Company on the First day of 


JANUARY, 1884. 


Reserved for Unearned Premiums, ~- 2,497,634.00 
Reserved for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 327,877.04 
Net Surplus, . 1,667,240.07 

CASH ASSETS, - $7,492,751.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the PAYMENT of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 
Protection of Policy Holders of FIRE INSURANCE: 


Cash in Banks, © 108,048 52 
Bonds and Mortgage 8, being first lien. on Real Estate (worth $2, 812, 300) VATQZAS2 44 
United States Stocks (marke t value), 3.945.620 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) . : . 1.519.055 00 
State Bonds (market value), 20,0) OK) 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collater als, $629, 238 7 iD), $26,650 00) 
Interest due on Ist of January, 1884, 50,237 83 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents, . : , 179.069 OF 
Real Estate, 62,918 25 
Total, $7,492,751.31 
J. Secretary. “HAS. J. MARTIN, President 
. GRE D. A. HEALD, Vice-Pres’t. 
Ww. BIGELOW, | Ass't See's. 


INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

First Real Estate Loans paid in 
New solute Satisfaction GUAKAN- 
TEED. For reliability, consuit Third Nat. Bank, 

. City, or Nat. Bank. Lawrence, Kan. security 
Interest romptly paid. Send fer 
per. with testimonials, sainple forms, ete. 

M nN. F. Hart, \L. H. Perkins. Sec. 
J.T.Warne,V.-Pres.‘ Auditor. Ww. villett, Treas. 
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| LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MAD: GRISWOLD’S 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them’ 


Tnev combine Durability, Comfert. He: althfulness 
land E of form. and being made mm various 
| and jengths are adapted toall. siciunms recommend 

them. Jie) ore not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
| Fitory given, Lacjes m: this a profit: ible and per- 
Manent! HISINESS ice #1. 50. and upwards. Orders hy 
prompt filled Seid fr andter ageuts, 
to MADAME GRISWOLD xX 


Or to Genera’ Avents 3 Broadwu 
The ONLY can be returned by Sime K.A GRISWOLD 459 w vin , Boston, Mase. 
its ear.if nowt J B PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago, 
"SATIS SFAC CTORY J.B. & CO, Fre 
in ts price refund 
Mate variety of styles and prices. Sold-b y first- 
evervwhere. Reware«f worthle 
None genuine CO. Ball’snameon bo 


**Most Reliable and Sim. 
Clothing ! piest for piain or decor. 
Cl ative 

mon 


“ADVANTAGES 

BU HE 

p0 NOT AND. 
WALNUT HANDLE, 


dorsed by thousands of housekeepers. = ur Grocer IN U E AND 
ht to have it on sale. (7 ASK HIM FOR IT Q 


S&S WILTBERGER, Seeond St, Philadelphia, —. THREE IRO 
Land Loans gesting ONE HANDLE AND A ST AND TO ASET. 


HARDWARE TRADE: 


any 
Loan Agency, Corsicana, 


ad by all Prucgists. Stationers, N 
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PRINCE KRAPOTKIN’S CAT. 


Does a cat see its reflection in a glass? 
uch is the question which has been raised 
in the columns of the ‘ Revue Scientifique.”’ 
Among others, Prince Krapotkin has sent his 
experience from his prison. The Prince has, 
it seems, during his captivity made a humble 
friend of a cat. ‘‘I see,’’ says the Prince, 
‘*by reading the interesting notes in the two 
last numbers of the ‘ Revue,’ that there yet 
exists a doubt as to whethera cat can see 
its reflection in a glass. I have a cat about 
fourteen months old, which I have brought 
up in prison, and as regardsit, at least, there 
can be no doubt upon this subject. When 
it was little it amused us much by seeking a 
cat behind the glass, even when I showed it 
avery smallone. I have just repeated the 
experiment by showing it a small oval mirror 
twenty centimetres long. When it saw its 
own reflected image it immediately assumed 
aserious air. It endeavored totouch it with 
its paw, but finding that there was glass 
interposed it peeped behind the mirror. IfI 
drew the mirror backward it pursued until, 
being quicker than I was in its movements, it 
discovered that there was no cat behind, and 
then it went away and did not concern itself 
about the reflection any more. I should add 
that my little pupil is, as a general thing, very 
intelhgent. For instance, when it Wants my 
door opened it does not mew, it stretches 
itself to its full length, and shakes the latch 
withits paw. If the door had another kind 
of fastening it would certainly open it by 
raising the latch. It knows perfectly well 
the meaning of all the bells which ring in the 
prison—that to bid the inmates rise in the 
morning, that which sounds before soup is 
served. Its dictionary is very limited, but it 
understands perfectly the meaning of the 
words itknows. Thus, in the evening, when 
I walk in my room, it performs all sorts of 
gambols, and by making certain special 
sounds endeavors to make me play with it at 
hide and seek (it plays this game cxactly as 
do children, and insists that each party 
should hide in his turn) or to draw a string 
along foritto run after. If, in reply to its 
invitations to play, I say to it: ‘What do 
you want? Food? drink?’ it is displeased, 
and goes with a sulky air to sit behind my 
little stove. But when I say, ‘ The string?’ 
it replies immediately by two sounds con- 
cerning the affirmative tone of which there 
ean be no doubt. I could relate other instances 
of sagacity, but I do not wish to appear to 
impose upon the credulity of your readers. 
There is, however, an interesting point which 
it would’be wellto have cleared up. Are cats 
susceptible to music? Without being able 
to affirm positively, I believe that they are. 
When my cat was little it several times 
seemed to us that it found a real pleasure in 
listening to some air of a pleasing cadence— 
tor example, the waltz from ‘ Faust ’—pro- 
vided that it was sung by a very high and 
pure voice. We even thought that music 
caused it toassume almost a sentimental air. 
It is unnecessary to say that my cat, like all 
others, is very susceptible to caresses, and— 
for 1 must confess its faults—to flattery. In 
general cats are less intelligent than dogs, 
but by care and attention their intelligence 
can be highly developed. Iam sorry that I 
have not sufficient time, or I should under- 
take the education of my cat by a system of 
cards as proposed by Lubbock.’’—[ Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


THE NET OF MaRRIAGE., 


Some people, especially if they marry 
young «nd on the impuise of some taking 
tunes, Without a due consideration of the 
very grave nature of the state they are enter. 
ing, discover afterward that his or her mate 
does not come up to the expectations which 
had been formed. Thelight and laughing love 
of the marriage and the early periods of mar- 
ried life ure succeeded by a sense of disap- 
pointment. Then comes domestic indiffer- 
ence, perhaps recrimination. Both man and 
wife are deceived and undeceived ; uninten- 
tionally, perhaps, but really. Both feel, as it 
were, entangled. They have married in haste, 
and repent too often, not at leisure, but with 
mutual bitterness and ill-concealed uncon- 
cern for one another. Each generally thinks 
the other most to blame. And I do not be 
lieve that I am overstepping the limits of ap- 
propriate language when I say that the idea 
of being caught in a net represents their se- 
cret convictions. Here is a disastrous state 
of affairs. Inthis country such a net cannot 
easily be broken. The pair have married for 
worse, in a more serious sense than these 
words are intended to bear in the marriage 
vows. What is to be done? I should very 
imperfectly express my advice if I simply 


said, ‘‘ Make the best of it.’’ For though 
this is a rude rendering of the advice needed, 
much might be said to show how this can be 
done after a Christian way. It is a great 
Christian rule that, to be loved, we must 
show kindness and consideration, and not 
expect to receive what we do not grant our- 
selves. ‘‘ Give,’’ says Christ, ‘‘ and it shall 
be given untoyou. Judge not, and you shall 
not be judged. Condemn not, and you shall 
not be condemned.”’ And if this applies 
anywhere, it applies most in the case of those 
who are in the close relationship of husband 
and wife. Clouds sometimes come over the 
married life because too much consideration 
is expected. Show it, I would say, rather 
than demand it, if it has seemed to come 
short. Do not think to mend matters by a 
half-grudging endurance, but ask God togive 
his sacred help to the keeping of the rule, 
*“*Bear and forbear.’’ So may a hasty mar- 
riage, the beauty of which has been spoilt by 
some misunderstandings, ripen into the true 
affection which should mark this holy estate, 
and the cloud of disappointment give place 
to a love which rests upon no passing fancy, 
but upon an honest, Christian observance 
between man and wife of the vow between 
them made. So may the miserable after- 
thought of having been entangled in a rela- 
tionship be blotted out and succeeded, as 
years go on, by a love cemented with the 
desire to do right before God, in whose pres- 
ence and with prayer for whose blessing the 
relationship was begun.—[Sunday at Home. 


A new wrap, intended either for theater 
wear or for traveling, is in the shape of the 
immense mantles worn by the peasants of 
Southern Europe, and hence adopted by 
some of the mendicant orders. It is made 
either of flannel or serge, must be either gray 
or brown, is gathered in large folds, and has 
a straight collar and a hood with a brilliant 
lining. One end of this garment may be 
thrown over the shoulder to leave the hands 
free, and if one be conscious of exceeding 
grace and stateliness it may be worn with 
pleasure. Otherwise it should be avoided. 
Speaking of the use of this mantle by the re- 
ligious orders reminds one of Mrs. Just- 
comeup’s latest. ‘‘Ah!’’ said she, ‘‘ the 
thing that I admired most in Italy was them 
self-sacrificing medicated monks !”’ 


To brighten the nursery wall, tack some 
narrow tape to the wall in the form of a 
diamond ; leave spaces between the tacks, so 
that the corners of cards may be slipped 
under. Then take bright and pretty cards, 
business or Christmas cards, and fill the dia- 
mond with them. _ 


Think of it! that a cough or cold neglected 
may lead to serious consequences: in the 
early stage of Throat and Lung diseases, 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam is an invalua- 
ble remedy ; can be taken by the oldest per- 
son or youngest child. Is safe, reiiable, and 
agreeable to the taste. Price 25 cents, and 
in large bottles at 50 and 75 cents. 


The warm weather o/ten has a depressing and 
debilitating effect Hood's Sarsaparilla over- 
comes all languor and lassitude. 


CHURCHES, CHAPEL=s, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Send for Catalogues of latest 
19 Bond St., N 


Baker, Pratt & Co. sie arch St. Phila. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J.& R. LAMB, 
Carmine St., New york. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


ot Pure Copper aud Tin for Churches, 
‘cu ~0ls, Fire Alarms,Farme,etc. FULL 
WAKRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


182. urch, Chapel re Ala 
and o.her bells: also and Peala 


Me:.cely & Co., West Trov. N.Y 


R. GEISSLER, 17 one 


Church Furnitare. 5. 5. Banners, 


HURCH and LODGE FURNIT URE. Send 
CHURCH mall & Co., 


JAM: ES 


me BEST THING KNOWN ‘= 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
Well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY labor-saving compound, and 
aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 
PYLE. NEW YORK. 


An Efficient Remedy. 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
mary Affections is AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such it is recognized and 
a by the medical profession, and 
mn many thousands of families, for the 
‘0 ast oy years, it has been regarded as an 
nvaluable household remedy. It is a 
reparation that only requires to be taken 
very small quantities, and a few doses 
of it administered in the early stages of a 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure, 
and may, very possibly, save life. “There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of yh aeebery by arresting the development of 

gitis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as it is a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and the cure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
Class is of the utmost ——— The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in experimenting with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, while the 
bol is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. © 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 20, 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUST°*GAS ; 


TROY.NY. CLEVE COM ILL. 
G.G.HALLET T RK. 


SEND FOR DES Ew ORK: 


$10 2 $35 
> 

y= 
= 


Send for Circular. = 
S. GRAVES & SON, 2 
681 Washington Street, 


| ] will help 


At once address Trave & Co.. Augusta, M 


WANTS. 


[Cards of nut more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn this column for subscribers only, 
Jor fifteen cents per line, It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able & pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who ure not able.) 


A Pastor Wanted for a permanent supply in the 
Congregational Church at South Hartford, 
N. Y. Correspondence solicited. Address John 


H. Martin, Hartford, Wash. Co., N. Y. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD,” | 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
ofimprovement in Piano making. Hence thei: 
Various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT - 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
‘@ucrse the Chicacring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS! 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Treinont St. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


Breaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


R & Dorchester, Mass 
NIOTHERS 


Should buy for themselves 
nd for their 


CHILDREN 
FERRIS’ Pen 
CORSET WAISTS. 


) They are the BEST for Health, Com- 
fort, Wear, and perfection of fit. 


All Physicians recommend them. 


Ask your merchants for Ferris* Corded 
Waist—take no other. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
Sold hy Leading Retailers. 


FERRIS BROS., Man’tctrs., 
WHITE ST., NEW YORK. 


Fast Potato Digging 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Saves its cost yearly, 
OVER, te i undred 
anleed to ix Hun 


SENT ON 


60 


~ 


Write pa card for FREE 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Daler 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., iti. 
INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
A Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 


to 
Folding Ciair Co ewHaven,Cr 


AGENTS WANTED for the cage Soar r book 

“OUR WOMEN.” Just com by 

Phe Marion Harland, and 1% other eons 

Wri Test book of the age. nts sell 10 to 

toA. D. ORTHINGTON artfo 


—-- 


tor our new CRIFS 
Cc ES RECOVERE Buried 
e doings of Patr' archs, 
Prophets and Kings y Latest re- 
searches. Testimony from Pyramids, Temples and Ruins. 
Plain toa!l. Richly Illustrated. New 
ma . Sells scribers delighted. 
BRADLEY CA GARRETSON & 66 N. ath St., Phila.. Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED—For the Lives of 


BLAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
OGAN, HENDRICKS. 


In 1 Vol. by T. W. Knox. In 1 Vol. by Hon. A. BARNUM. 

Authorized, ‘he Best and Cheapest. Eac 

vol. 500 paves, s1 SC per cent. to Agents. Outfits 
ARTFOK D PL BL MING co. Hartford, Conn 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, energy and res ARY in her 
locality, middle-aged prefe to 
References exchanged, GAY St,, 


ao A. 
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Sept. 4, 1884. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
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STORIES OF ORIENTAL BARGAINS. 


The inevitable necessity that a Levantine 
or Asiatic feels to ask more than double the 
actnul value of his goods, and allow himself 
afterward to be beaten down to something 
less than half what he originally asked, is a 
cause of bewilderment to the untraveled 
Briton, and a continual sore rankling in the 
bosom of the unwary tourist who has fallen 
a victim. It is not only the unlicensed 
hawker who takes his wares on board ships 
as they put in to the various ports along 


cion dawned over my friend’s mind, and on 
the chance, he looked straight into the man’s 
face, and said, ‘‘I will give you a shilling.”’ 
‘Very good, sir,’’ said the man, pocketed 
his shilling, handed in his ‘‘ precious stones,”’ 
and was over the side just in time before the 
ship got under weigh. The precious stones 
were mere glass.—{Chambers’s Journal. 


— 


GERMAN SERVANTS. 


In their own country they are admirable, 
clean, obliging, and wonderfully hard-work- 


their route, and whose prices are merely a ing, but they lack the finish of good English 


speculation as to how great an extent his 
customer may be imposed upon, but in the 
regular shops and markets this system of 
haggling is perfectly recognized; and a 
trader who fixed a fair price on his goods, 
and kept to the one price, would run con- 
siderable risk of losing his entire custom, as 
the satisfaction of having beaten down a 
tradesman, and forced him to strike off 
something from his original price, gives an 
appreciable flavor to the transaction. As an 
instance of how ingrained is this idea of 
trading, | remember a story a friend of mine 
in the navy told me of a Greek messman on 
board his ship who was paying his first visit 


to England. The first time he went on shore— 


to buy provisions, he was in a butcher’s 
shop, and inquired the price of some prime 
beef he saw hanging up. ‘‘ Fourteenpence 
a pound,’’ was the reply. ‘‘1 will give you 
eightpence,’’ said he, in perfect good faith, 
and without a minute’s hesitation. This 
somewhat startled the butcher; and it was 
only after a considerable amount of difficulty 
that the Greek was made to understand that 
his system of trading was not in accordance 
with English ideas. For long afterward he 
spoke of English shop-keepers as ‘‘ wonder- 
ful people—they have but one price.”’ 

But the ship’s hawker or the small shop- 
keeper in the East is different. For a good 
thorough-paced scoundrel in trade he carries 
off the palm. He looks at his customer, 
making up his mind how much he may ask 
him, which is usually about three times as 
much as he thinks he may get, that being 
about five hundred per cent. beyond the ac- 
tual value of the article. The year before 
last, when I was quartered in Alexandria, | 
went into a small boutique to buy a trifle I 
saw in the window. I asked the price. 
fraucs.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense!’’ Isaid. Five, 
sir Two’’—“* One franc only.’’ Eventu- 
ally, I bought it for two large piastres (four- 
pence-halfpenny). Not @ bad instance, that, 
of a sudden fall in prices. 

But it is the passengers by the Peninsular 
and ®riental Company’s steamers who are 
the most readily recognized objects for fleec- 
ing purposes ; so much so, that a special 
expression has been strung together to de- 
note one of this highly favored victim band. 
A few days after 1 was sent out to Aden, I 
had the imprudence to go out shopping on 
the day that the Peninsular and Oriental 
boat called into that port. I inquired the 
price of a few ostrich feathers. ‘‘ Seventy 
rupees,’’ the man said. ‘‘ Do you take me 
for a Peninsular and Oriental passenger 
fool?’ I asked, having been instructed by 
old bands as to the little ways of these inno- 
cent Arab dealers, and the proper responses 
with which to meetthem. ‘I beg your par- 
don, sir,’’ he replied, and offered them to me 
for twenty-five rupees. I got them eventu- 
ally for five. 

But of all the stories of imposture of this 
description, none excels the following, which 
was told me by my naval friend mentioned 
above. Being on his way home from China, 
the ship put in at one of the Ceylon ports, 
and the usual crowd of hucksters invaded 
the ship. My friend had gone on shore, and 
only returned on board about half an hour 


before the time fixed for sailing. Coming 


out on deck, he was accosted by a be-tur- 
baned, venerable old gentleman, who said he 
had some valuable stones for sale, if my 
friend would only look at them. He opened 
his case, and presented for inspection a 
small number of rubies and emeralds of 
various sizes, a fine collection of stones un- 
set—the usual condition in which they are 
offered for sale in Ceylon—and said that the 
price was £30, apparently about their actual 
value out there. This was a large sum to 
my friend ; so, after admiring the stones for 
some time, he said he was afraid he could 
not spend so much money. After consider- 
able hesitation, and declaring that he could 
not make a penny by the transaction, the 
dealer lowered the price to £20. My friend 
still considered, and was on the point of 
offering £25, as the stones would then have 
been a really good bargain, when the trader 
went down to £28. My friend waited, and 
eventually £20 was reached. A slight suspi- 


| servants. One great merit they certainly 


| possess: though orderly in their work, yet if 
| the daily routine is interrupted they are not 
utterly upset and demoralized. Our servant 
kept eight rooms clean, and very clean, never 
a speck of dust to be seen, cooked for herself 
and the landlady, fetched our dinner from 
the restaurant, carried up to our étage (the 
second) all the wood and water that was re 
quired, scrubbed the stairs and passage every 
week, and yet was always ready to runa 
message or post a letter, and, dressed in her 
best, frequently went with me to the evening 
concert, and came back to fetch me at ten 
o’clock. She was never in bed till eleven, 
and was at work by six, neat and smiling, 
with no shade of the weary, jaded look so 
sad to see in an English ‘‘slavey.”’ It is a 
mistake to suppose that wages are very low 
in Germany ; £20 is avery small sum for a 
cook, and one servant we had in our lodging 
when she married had £40 in the savings 
bank. The economy in a German household 
is that the servants live very plainly, and 
one does the work that with us would be 
divided between two or three. The feeling 
of attachment and interest in ‘‘ the honor of 
the family,’’ so observable in Scotch serv- 
ants, is very general, and, without undue 
familiarity, German servants are allowed to 
share in the joys and sorrows of their em- 
ployers. The men servants are strikingly 
free from the insolent swagger of ‘‘ Jeames,”’ 
and show the same simplicity of nature as 
their masters. I remember a trifling incident 
which greatly amused me. When I was 
going to an audience at a royal Schloss, as I 
got out of the carriage a bow of my sash 
caught in the door and was torn off. ‘Oh, 
what a pity, Gnadiges Fraulein !’’ exclaimed 
one of the flunkies who was assisting me. 
‘*Never mind, I can pin it on!’’ and, pro- 
ducing a pin, he carried out his promise with 
a neathandedness worthy of an old soldier, 
which no doubt he was.—[Temple Bar. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE. 


The effects of temperature on man‘do not 
depend so much on the mean for the day, 
month, or year, a8 on the extremes, as when 
the days are hot and the nights comparative- 
ly cool the energy of the system becomes 
partially restored, so that a residence near 
the sea, or in the vicinity of high mountains, 
in hot climates is, other things being equal, 
less enervating than in the plains, as the 
night air is generally cooler. It is com- 
monly believed that hot climates are neces- 
sarily injurious to Europeans, by causing 
frequent liver derangements and diseases, 
'dysentery, cholera, and fevers. This, how- 
ever, is, to a certain extent, a mistake, as the 
recent medical statistical returns of our 
army in India show that in the new bar- 
racks, with more careful supervision as re- 
gards diet and clothing, the sickness and 
death rates are much reduced. Planters and 
others, who ride about a good deal, asa rule 
keep in good health; but the children of 
Europeans certainly degenerate, and after 
two or three generations die ou', unless they 
intermarry with natives and make frequent 
visits to colder climates. This fact shows 
that hot climates, probably by interfering 
with the due performance of the various 
processes concerned in the formation and 
destruction of the bodily tissues, eventually 
sap the foundations of life among Europeans ; 
but how far this result has been caused by 
bad habits as regards food, exercise, and 
self-indulgence, I cannot say. Rapid changes 
of temperature in this country are often very 
injurious to the young and old, causing 
diarrhoa and derangements of the liver when 
great heat occurs, and inflammatory diseases 
of the lungs, colds, etc., when the air becomes 
suddenly colder, even in summer.—| Nature. 


—‘* Well, Pat,’’ was asked of a recently ar- 
rived immigrant, ‘‘and how do you like 
America?’ ‘It’s a fine counthry, sor.’’ 
‘* Have you succeeded in getting work yet ?”’ 
‘* No, sor: but I have a frind in Washington 


delphia Call. 


who is afther gitting me a ee 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A serious tornado ocecnrred in Mani- 
toba on Wednesday night of last week, 
unroofing buildings and doing a good deal 
of damage. 

—Richard Tweed, eldest son of the late 
William M. Tweed, died last week ina 
madhouse in Paris. He wasa man of 
little prominence except as the son of the 
famous Boss.” 

—The Emperor William was thrown 
from his horse, August 28, while riding in 
the park attached to the imperial palace at 
Babelsburg. His muscles were slightly 
strained, and he will be prevented from 
taking active exercise forsome days. The 
Emperor will attend the maneuvers of the 
troops in a carriage, instead of on horse- 
back, as has been his custom. 

—The Ministry of Marine at St. Peters- 
burg has issued to several learned societies 
a plan for a Russian polar expedition. 
The plan is to have several large parties 
start from Jeannette Island and proceed en- 
tirely on foot across the ice, leaving large 
depots of provisions in their rear. It is 
thought that there are many islands north 
of Jeannette Island that could be utilized. 

—A novel contribution to the conscience 
fund was received at the Post-Office De. 
partmevtin Washington, August 2s, in the 
shape of a two-cent postage stamp inclosed 
in a perfumed note. The sender, who 
signs herself ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen,” writes that 
she inadvertently used a canceled stamp 
upon a letter that found its destination, 
and she cautions the post-oftice officials to 
be more careful. 

—A mysterious fire at an early hour 
on the morning of August 27 totally de- 
stroyed the Winslow Laboratory of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Lustitute at Troy, 
N. Y. Professor H. B. Mason's entire 
collection of chemicals, minerals, and ap- 
paratus was destroyed. He is now in 
Europe. The geographical specimens 
were saved. The loss will reach $10,000, 
but it will be covered by the insurance. 

—The word microbe, now so commonly 
used, was coined by M. Charles Sedillot, 
of Strasbourg, in February, 1878, in a 
paper which he read on the application of 
M. Pasteur’s discoveries to surgery. Com- 
ing from the Greek words mikros, small, 
and >vos, life, it aptly describes the thing 
intended. In replying to Mr. Sedillot, 
M. Pasteur used the word twice, and 
scientific men have since’ generally 
adopted it. 

—A prominent business firm of Savan- 
nah, Ga., has just announced that a line 
of ocean steamers, to ply between Savan- 
nah and the various English and French 
ports, will be opened at an early day this 
Fall. The ships are already purchased, 
and the line will begin business by Oc- 
tober 1. This new enterprise is looked 
upon very hopefully by the commercial 
elements of the South, and it is hoped that 
it will lead to still further undertakings 
for the employment of large capital which 
is said to be awaiting investment. 

—Henry Bergh, President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has dispatched a letter to Paris denounc- 
ing M. Pasteur, who has been making a 
deep and thorough study of hydrophobia 
and is also a vivisectionist, as a ‘‘ Jenner 
of France, who now crawls to the earth’s 
surface and begins the fiendlike and dis- 
gusting work of polluting the bodies and 
flesh of the lower animals.” Says the 
‘‘New York Tribune,” commenting upon 
this letter: ‘‘For a solemn man, Mr. 
Bergh can be very funny when he doesn’t 


try. 


A WONDERFUL SUBSTANCE ! 


Tre resu'ts which are attending the adminis- 
tration by Drs. Starkey & Palen, 110¥ Girard St., 
Philadelphia, of their Vitalizing Remedy for 
Chronic diseases, give new surprises to both pa- 
tients and physicians every day. Nothing like 
these results has heretofore been known fe the 
treatment of disease. If you have any ail- 
ment about which you are concerned, write to 
them for information about their new Treat- 
ment and it will be promptly furnished. 


Happiness at Home, 


if you cannot afford the expensive vacation 
trips to the seashore or mountains you may be 
just as happy and healthy at home if you foliow 
this advice : Be out of doors all you possibly can, 
walking or riding, and breathing full draughts 
of pure fresh air; take Hood's Sarsaparilla to 
purify your blood, regulate your digestive or- 
gans, and give strength to your whole body. 
r'ry itthis season and see if the result is not sat- 
isfactory. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla gives me an appetite 
and strengthens the whole system. I can cheer 
recommend it to all whe need a regulator 
of the bowels ora building up and strengthening 
medicine.” . W. COOK, 
(Mass.) Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Perfect Health 


“In four weeks Hood's Sareaparilla made me 
anew man. My head ceased to ache, and my 
whole system is built up anew, enjoying perfect 
health. It is the best medicine I everused, and, 
after having tried others, I tind it has no equa!.”’ 
I. BARRINGTON, 130 Bank St., New York City. 

can safely recommend Hood's Sarsaparilia 
to any one in need of an excellent blood purt- 
fier, or any one troubled with nervousness.”’ 
a MOCKABEE, 64 Bond Street, Cleveland, 

Oo. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared on 
by C. lL. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is HaLw’s 
HaiR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, and stimulates the bair vlands 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning grav: cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color ana 
freshness of appearance to heads alread, 
White with age. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 


Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


Mrs. Hunsperry, 344 Franklin Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
sipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottle of Hai’s Harm Re. 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick 88 When she was a girl. 

Ba Mr. Kesiine, an old farmer, near War. 


Pres. Cambridge 


saw, Ind., had scarcely any bair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of Hark RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 


head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

Be Mrs. A. T. WALL, Gregn field, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of HaLu’s Hair RENEwERr, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

Dr. Emin Serpe, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that “Hat's Hain RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the naturai color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

Be Mrs.&8. E. Glenrilie, W. Va., 
says: “One bottle of HALL’s Hatin ReNEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youuhful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventiye of dis- 
ease. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives comi- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superior to all others. 
Ist—It will produce a rich. natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 
_ 2d—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off. and will not soil any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. ~ 
3sd—It is a single preparation, and more 
convenient of application than any other 
hair or whisker dye. : 
4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 


PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


Keep the children 
in health. If your 
child bas any symp- 
toms of dysentery or 
le of the 


bowels, commence 

Ridge’s Food as adict 
\iwithout delay. Un 
less the trouble has 
ibecome chronic, re- 
quiring medical aid, 
it will correct the dif- 
ficuity ; and asa die 
tetic in sickness, it is 


invaluable. Thou- 

W {sands of children 

have been reared 

uponit. All druggists sell it, and some grocers 
Put up in four 65c., $1.25, and $1.75. Send 


to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlets on 


the subject. 


CHILDS’ 


Treatment Fer 


And Diseases of the 


Can De taken at home. 
incurabie when our 

for answere Wra 
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